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Who am I? 

Everyone ponders this question at some point in their 
lives. Do we know who we are? Do our roots or the things we 
have seen, places we have been, form us? Are we caught up 
in the life we have lived or the things our dreams are made 
of? Is that where we find ourselves? 

What is responsible for our individual patterns? Our 
peculiar loves or the thoughts that take center-stage in our 
minds? Are we led to believe that we are who we are by the 
inner voice that speaks to us, shapes our minds, and guides 
us through life? 

| would like to believe that we are the sum of all our 
experiences, and that since our lives are constantly 
unfolding, we are incapable of totally understanding who we 
are. We learn ourselves as we grow, and only when we are 
dead and gone and our memories are all we have left in this 
world, will the question ‘Who am I?’ be replaced with: 

Who was |? 

What did | live for? 

What did I do? 

What did my life stand for? 

Hopefully, then, the puzzle surrounding the question will 
be solved. 


We are told who we are supposed to be from the moment 
we are born. Grown-ups reel out a list of names that 
distinguish us, names that may tell a deeper story. They tell 
us if we are male or female. We learn about the colour of our 
skin from them and they introduce us to food they think we 
ought to eat. From the choices they make for us when we are 
unable to think for ourselves, a sense of what is expected of 
us is born. We grow up believing all of it, and as we come of 
age we begin an almost desperate quest to find the answer 
to this question. 

The question of who we are is a journey to an unknown 
destination, yet we choose to believe that we are familiar 
with this destination. We choose this because it is ultimately 
what keeps us growing and going. It is a sign of hope. 

Hope that keeps us holding on even though we can’t see 
the end of the tunnel. We grasp that hope because it is all 
we have till we finally end up where we are supposed to be. 

Welcome to a world of me, on a mission to find out who | 
am. | am Becoming. 

All of it. 

The rise and fall, the pain and victory. 

This book is born out of pain, confusion, betrayal, and 
scars that run deep. 

From a place where | only hear my voice as | navigate 
murky waters to victory. 

To becoming. 

To wholesome. 

This is not a tell-all but a must-tell. 


To everyone out there who is as lost and in pain as | was 
when | conceived the idea of this book, choose to believe 
that the sun will shine again. 


On Becoming, 
Toke 


confession 


atl me started, yea AA age, but O 4 lined with iL few ie 
u 0 
Leng at that poet O had accepted, Ut aw aw inevitable 


pe ma eh ia” 


- Ahly D. Wallliee 


“She is nine months pregnant.” 

For a whole day | have been going crazy and these words 
from my husband, rather than restore my sanity, break me 
completely. 


We start arguing from our bedroom. | tell Maje that | know 
his mistress is pregnant, and that there is proof, but he 
keeps denying it. 

“There is no way she can be pregnant,” he says. “l 
haven’t seen her since we got married.” 

“Call her.” 


He is quiet. 

“Call her!” 

He dials a number and it rings, but no one picks up. Then 
someone starts calling back but he ignores the call. 

“Pick up the phone, Maje.” | am screaming now. 

“Okay. l'Il confess, l'Il confess. I’m trying to help her out.” 

“Help her out with what? Is she pregnant, and why is it 
your responsibility to help her out?” 

“No, | have never cheated on you. | have never stepped 
out on you in this marriage. You need to calm down. I’m just 
trying to help her.” 

| remember a similar conversation we’d had two months 
before. | had found tickets to London for his mistress, from 
November of the previous year, in his inbox and asked him 
about it. He said she had reached out to him and asked him 
if he had a link to book a ticket, and he had decided to ‘help 
her out.’ He was also in London at the time, for work. 

“Maje, a journalist is calling me saying that this girl is 
pregnant. Have you even spoken to her?” 

He continues to deny the story. And | lose it. | scream at 
him for what seems like hours, not caring that the 
neighbours can hear me. He remains calm all through, still 
denying. | feel crazy. Am | crazy? I’m jumping on the bed at 
this point, our bed covers and beddings pushed back. | start 
to shake all over. This cannot be happening to me. This is a 
dream, a horrible nightmare | cannot wait to wake from. 

| decide to call my pastor, to tell him what | heard and 
how Maje’s reaction makes me feel crazy. Or maybe | need 


some prayers, anything to explain how | am feeling at this 
moment. My pastor has been seeing Maje and | before now 
for counselling. We have been having issues for months, 
Maje is always in a sour mood, picking at every little thing | 
do. I’d found out in the course of our counselling that Maje 
had once written an email to me requesting a divorce but 
had deleted it, without sending, at our pastor’s request. So it 
does not make any sense now that he is denying something 
that will give him the freedom he wants. But then, this is 
classic Maje: never confess to any wrong even in the face of 
the truth. 

My pastor arrives, and | sit on the staircase while he talks 
to Maje in the living room. | can’t hear what they’re saying 
from where I am. They talk for a few minutes, and then my 
pastor calls me in. | walk into the living room, and with one 
look at my pastor | know all hell has broken loose. 

“Toke, | have to leave now,” my pastor says. “Your 
husband is going to talk to you. Please be open and listen to 
him.” He says his goodbyes and leaves. 

Maje heads upstairs to our bedroom. 

My older sister, Opeyemi, and two of my closest friends, 
Modele and Arese, come in at about the same time, full of 
questions | don’t have answers to. All | can do is cry. 

| leave them downstairs and go after Maje. 

“first she said her sister saw her at the airport. Then she 
said she saw my car. Clearly, she’s just making things up. | 
don’t know what she’s talking about.” 


Maje’s voice stops me at the bedroom door. From the rest 
of his words | figure he is talking to his brother. 

| start screaming again as | enter the room. | take a bag 
and start filling it with things | need. | am not going to spend 
another night under the same roof with this man. 

My sister and friends must have heard us arguing again. 
They come into the room, and | ask Arese if | can move into 
her place. She refuses as she leads me downstairs. 

“This is your house,” she says. “If anyone has to move out 
it’s him and not you. You know I'd love for you to come to my 
house, but you cannot leave your home, not now, not ever, 
Toke. He is the one who will leave for you. You did not sleep 
with another man, or are you the one who’s pregnant? He is 
the one who’s committed an offence and he’s the one who 
should leave.” 


Now we're all downstairs in the living room, Maje too. | am 
tired from all the tears and shouting. My sister is crying. 

“Maje, this girl has given you everything,” she says. 
“What more do you want? Our family was against her yet 
she stood her ground and she decided to marry you. We all 
didn’t think you were going to change and here we are right 
now. What is going on? Someone | know told me that Anita 
is pregnant and you are responsible.” 

Opeyemi is lying about someone having told her that 
Anita is pregnant, but | do not point this out. | am desperate 


for the truth and willing to try anything that helps. Yet again, 
Maje denies all of it. 

| go on my Knees in front of him, my voice as calm as | 
can make it. “Maje, you can’t keep lying. What is going on?” 

He walks away, leaving me there with my heart in my 
hands. | see him pacing, back and forth, like he is having a 
private conversation. Then all of a sudden, he walks back to 
the living room, looks straight into my eyes and says, “She’s 
pregnant.” 

| fall to the ground. My head narrowly misses the wall and 
the tears come again. | roll from the carpet to the cold floor, 
sobbing loudly. Even though a part of me already knows the 
truth, | cannot help but wish he had stuck to his story and it 
turned out to be a rumour or a misunderstanding. | had 
thought up all possible scenarios in my head that would 
make the story untrue: “Maybe someone saw me with her 
and made this story up. I’ve been lying to her that | want to 
be with her and she’s trying to blackmail me.” 

Anything but this. 

Modele is stunned; she doesn’t say a word. My sister is 
crying with me. Arese is calm. She stands in front of Maje. 
“All right, no problem. What can we do?” She turns to me to 
say, “Toke, shut up,” cutting off my screams of ‘J am dead’ 
and ‘1am finished’. 

“Maje, what can we do?” Arese continues. “Can we call 
her? Where can we get the best doctors? What are our 
options?” 

“It’s too late.” 


“What do you mean it’s too late?” 
“She’s nine months pregnant, nearly full term.” 


How had | missed the signs? Maje and | had our problems 
but | had always felt they were the teething issues every 
marriage had, especially in its first years, a common getting- 
used-to-forever phase where both parties finally realize that 
it won’t be all sunny skies and long walks on the beach, but 
also a constant determination to see good even in bad and 
frustrating situations. And | really thought we had made it 
through the worst of it. 

| head upstairs to Maje, where he has gone after 
admitting the truth. My friends try to stop me but | tell them 
| need to talk to him. 

He is sitting on the table in our bedroom, his face closed 
off, no expression or emotion whatsoever. 

“What’s she having?” 

“A boy,” he says. 

“How long have you known?” 

“I’ve always known.” 

“Why, Maje, why?” Tears are streaming down my face 
again. “Where did | go wrong?” 

He is quiet for a moment. 

“It was what | thought | wanted,” he says finally. 

Everything comes together in my head. This is June; if 
she’s nine months pregnant, she took in November, when he 


was in London. Other scenes play back in my head, things 
that I’d dismissed when they happened. 

| ask him to leave. It is close to 11 p.m on a Thursday 
night but | don’t care. 

He doesn’t leave immediately. He is hungry, he says, and 
asks the cook to make him dinner. We, my friends, my sister 
and |, sit in the living room downstairs while he eats in the 
upstairs one. He finishes his meal and leaves at about 
midnight. 


That night, | toss and turn, my heart racing, refusing to 
settle down. 

| remember the girl | was when | met Maje, and the years 
spent loving him. | know it won’t be long before the story 
breaks, and I cry some more. Just as | am about to surrender 
to sleep my alarm goes off. It is 4.15 a.m and | have to get 
ready to be on radio at 5 a.m. 


beginning 


g lemor uau yew up prom the inside. Bu tthe 
g U 
alee tar yew a art,” 


- Haruki Mu rakami, K afk w onthe Show 


My dad was a brown man. His preference for all things 
brown, not his skin colour, is how | remember him - brown 
suits, brown seats in his car. That and his strictness. Mum 
was really pretty and petite. She was of the forehead gang, 
like me, and a big talker. 

| was born into a family of six, which seemed to be the 
desired middle-class family model in the 80s: four kids and 
two parents. | was the second child; my older sister was born 
exactly 12 months before me, and then my sister and 
brother after me. 

My mother had me at St. Nicholas Hospital, Onikan, in 
Lagos Island, although we lived at Medical Compound in 
Yaba. | don’t remember much of my early years. My first 
memories are of Abuja, where we moved after my dad was 
transferred. He was a civil servant at the Ministry of Works 


and my mother was a teacher. They were both from the 
same village, Idanre, where they had met. 

At the time, we had a white Gallant saloon car. Dad would 
wake up very early every morning to wash it downstairs. 
Sometimes I’d watch as he washed and sang his favourite 
hymn. 


Day by day, dear Lord of thee three things I pray 
To see thee more clearly 

Love thee more dearly 

Follow thee more nearly 

Day by day 


He'd lift the wipers off the windshield and gently clean 
them before putting them down. He later bought a Peugeot 
504, black with the expected brown seats, which became his 
car while my mum used the Gallant. 

My parents were industrious. Besides their regular jobs, 
they pursued other endeavours. Dad was taking classes after 
work so he could get a law degree. After he got the 504 he 
started coming home even later than usual. | remember 
once waking up around 3 am to the sound of someone 
entering the house. | checked and it was my dad; he had a 
face cap on. | asked why he was just coming home and he 
explained that he had driven his car as a taxi all night. He 
wore the cap to disguise himself. Of course, he sent me back 
to bed, but | remember praying for God to protect him as he 


went about while we slept. He eventually hired a driver to do 
the taxi bit so he could spend more time with us. 

Mum owned a shop in Garki, where she hired tailors to 
make and amend clothes. She also supplied drinks to a lot of 
the big hotels in Abuja at the time including the Hilton, 
Agura, and Sheraton. Sometimes, after teaching at school 
she'd travel to Lagos overnight to buy goods and return the 
next day. 

We lived in Area 2 in Garki, on the third floor of a block of 
flats. Our neighbours were a motley mix: downstairs was a 
pastor, and beside him a family where the husband beat his 
wife every Saturday morning like clockwork. My parents 
would shut us inside the house so we wouldn’t hear. 

| remember riding my bicycle downstairs, between 
neighbours’ cars and around our block. Even riding that 
bicycle was a luxury aS mum was very wary of her children 
mixing with kids or neighbours that she didn’t know well. 

There was this man who had a bald head, the first bald- 
headed person | had ever seen. | used to spit on his head 
from upstairs. He’d think it was water and would wipe it off 
and keep going. | was lucky my parents never caught me 
because | would have been in plenty of trouble. Both my 
parents were strict, my dad especially. ‘lII tell your daddy 
when he gets home’ was a sure way to get us to behave. The 
fear of daddy and his famous brown belt was indeed the 
beginning of wisdom. 

| remember the first time he disciplined me. | had struck a 
match inside our living room and ended up burning a bit of 


the carpet, leaving our help with no choice but to report me 
to my parents. As if that wasn’t enough to get him angry, | 
lied about it too. So little Toke ended up on her knees with 
her hands up as she got flogged with the most dreaded 
thing in the world then - dad’s belt! We got scared every 
time Dad took his belt off and rolled it up. It was his brand of 
discipline and it worked like magic. 

But the magic only lasted for short periods: | still got into 
trouble. One time | joined the cultural group in school 
without telling anyone, and we had to go to Eagle Square in 
Abuja to perform. It was some national event and several 
schools were taking part. We were dressed in this cultural 
outfit that had mirrors all over, and we had dots of calamine 
lotion all over our bodies. We were preparing to perform 
when someone yanked me from the group, yelling at my 
teachers. It was my dad. | didn’t know he was in the 
audience and had spotted me. 

Another time, there was palm wine in the fridge at home. 
| had never tasted palm wine before and decided to treat 
myself. As | took the bottle from the fridge it slipped from my 
hands and broke. No one at home at the time shouted at me; 
they felt sorry for me because they knew | was in for it. | got 
the belt that night, and the experience made me terrified of 
palm wine from then on. 

My mum was no slouch in the discipline department 
either, despite being the one we ran to for ‘saving’ from our 
dad. She was a no-nonsense person, never afraid to speak 
her mind. My results came in one time with a comment from 


my teacher saying | talked too much. My mum went to 
school to see my teacher. And in front of my entire class she 
scolded and flogged me - not very hard, but enough to let 
the message sink it. 

Dad was an elder in church. He held himself to a much 
higher standard and that filtered down to us. We had 
morning devotions and prayer sessions at our house every 
day, and even though | don’t remember mum being very 
religious | Know she wholeheartedly supported his direction. 
Even as young as we were then, we understood that dad 
wasn’t stern because he hated us. He was a generous man; 
he spent as much time with us as he could, making sure to 
drop us off at school every morning. It was our bonding time. 

| always sat in front, in the passenger seat. There was a 
policeman at a junction we passed on the drive to school 
who was convinced that my dad had a habit of deep 
conversation with himself; | was so small the policeman 
couldn't see me in the passenger seat. One morning on our 
usual drive, daddy stopped by and pulled the glass down so 
the man could meet me and see that he wasn’t mad, he was 
just deep in conversation with his daughter. 

Daddy enjoyed buying us gifts just because. He had a 
great sense of humour, and a smile that could light up a 
room. 


In the 80s and 90s, if a family didn’t have younger siblings 
of the parents living with them, they found helps to assist 
with house chores or babysitting. There were five of us kids 
at the time, including a cousin, and we were all young so my 
parents needed help. My cousin had lost her dad, my 
mother’s brother, Uncle Leye, and mum had brought her to 
live with us after the burial. She was his only child and was 
two or three years old at the time. This was before my 
brother was born. 

There were two young women helping mum around the 
house. They didn’t compare to Aunty Maria, who had been 
with us from as early as | could remember. She was a second 
mum in many ways. She helped us with our homework, 
picked us up from school and just took care of us. But she 
had to leave because she had been with us for a long time 
and had to settle down and begin her own family. Her 
departure brought Ruth and Grace. 

We didn’t like Ruth very much; she reported our every 
infraction to our parents. Grace was nicer. My mum needed 
two helps because things had gotten very busy for her with 
her business. Ruth and Grace used to take alternate 
weekends off. Unknown to my mum, a rivalry had developed 
between the two women and they stopped talking to each 
other. This was why one of them wasn’t aware when the gas 
cylinder developed a leak, because one failed to tell the 
other. 


loss 


[i A 4 a 
Te Qive uw hearty we Crane behind ia uot te die. 


- Themar E amp bell 


The most persistent memory from my childhood is of a smell. 
A smell of rubber, gas, charred flesh and burning clothes - a 
memory from the day that changed everything. 


We had just finished our morning devotion that Monday and 
| was lying on one of the brown chairs in our living room. My 
dad would ring a bell to wake us up and we would all 
assemble in the living room to pray, sing, and listen to a 
Bible lesson. It always took me a while to get up from the 
chair to shower and get ready for school after devotion. | 
loved going to school but the process of waking up so early 
to commune with God before the day started was 
exhausting for me as a child, so | had to take a rest first. 
Besides, it was still very early in the morning. 


Then | heard a loud bang. Thunder, | thought. 

Suddenly my dad was breaking down the front door and 
there was commotion everywhere. The key to the front door 
had been missing for some time so we had been taking the 
back door in and out, but here was my dad breaking down 
the front door. Then | was barefoot downstairs, watching asa 
crowd gathered. | must have gone into shock. | had no idea 
how lI’d gotten downstairs, and | couldn’t find any of my 
siblings. There was a fire in our flat. 

The bang | had heard was the sound of the gas cylinder 
exploding. My mum had gotten the cylinder on Friday and 
brought it home only to discover a leak when it was turned 
on. She left instructions with Grace, who had been on duty 
that weekend, saying that the cylinder was not to be used 
and that she would return it on Monday. There was no way to 
contact the gas people before then. We had used a kerosene 
stove throughout the weekend. When the other help, Ruth, 
returned early that Monday morning, Grace didn’t pass on 
the information because they weren’t talking. Ruth, unaware 
of the danger, had put on the gas cylinder and tried to light 
the cooker. She died in the first blast. Grace survived the 
first blast but later died in the hospital. 

My dad had come out of the building smelling of burning 
rubber, putting out the fire on his shorts as he tried to 
explain what had happened to a crowd that seemed to be 
getting bigger every minute. | could see his lips move but | 
couldn’t hear him because | didn’t leave my spot. It wasn’t 
bright yet, | took comfort in the dark. There was something | 


could taste in my mouth: it was fear. Fear gripped me and | 
could barely move. I’m not sure my dad even saw me as he 
walked past me. 

In movies, you sometimes see a scene with someone 
burning from head to toe, screaming and trying to fight the 
flames. It happened right in front of me. Everyone ran back 
trying to figure out who it was and how to put out the 
flames, shouting advice from a safe distance. It took me a 
moment to realise that it was mum. | stood glued to the spot, 
watching her burn. 

Then she was rolling around in the sand trying to put out 
the flames in the most macabre dance | have ever seen. | 
heard someone mention pouring water on her to put out the 
fire but the group of people who had now moved closer to 
her advised against it as she was already in too much pain. 

The fire was eventually put out, my mum and dad were 
put in the back seat of our Peugeot car and a neighbour got 
into the driver’s seat. | went to stand by the car door and | 
saw both of them seated beside each other, and that smell 
hit me. Even after they were driven to the hospital | could 
still smell it. 

Meanwhile, people worked feverishly to keep the fire from 
Spreading to other apartments. It was too late to save our 
apartment as well as the lifetime of memories and property 
my parents had worked for. My mum’s friend spotted me in 
the crowd and took me and my siblings to her house. We 
were already there before we realised that none of us had 
seen my baby brother and my cousin. 


My mum’s older sister, Big Mummy, and my mum were very 
close. Big Mummy visited us very often and was there for 
every major event in our lives. She and my mum would often 
speak on the phone after the nine o'clock news and 
sometimes my mum would fall asleep talking to her. It was 
Big Mummy who came to move the family to Lagos. My 
parents needed to be taken abroad for medical attention, 
but there were no international flights from Abuja at the 
time so we had to go to Lagos first. 

In Lagos, hospitals were on strike. Eko Hospital, where my 
parents were taken, was understaffed because of the strike, 
and doctors had to get my mum in a stable condition before 
any more travelling could be done as she was in far worse 
Shape than my dad. | remember Big Mummy saying it had 
taken a while to identify my mum when she saw her in the 
hospital, because of the severity of her burns. Some of the 
medication administered to my parents had expired, and 
this made Big Mummy furious when she found out. 

The last time | was close to my mum was during the flight 
to Lagos. We were not allowed to sit with her or my dad or 
my baby brother, who was found in the flat by firemen when 
they turned up. He was not as badly burned as my parents, 
but the wounds were severe for a one-year-old. My cousin 
was also found, and we all travelled together to Lagos. 

Big Mummy was our rock. She had five kids to take care 
of, besides making sure our parents were treated properly. 


My mum kept asking for her children, yet when my 
brother was brought into her room to see her she refused to 
look at him. She was burned all over and in a lot of pain. She 
died before she could be sent abroad. | hear the moment she 
passed was Spiritual. Big Mummy always shares the story of 
how she kept saying, “I can see Jesus, His face is like the 
sun”. She had been in too much pain, and the only thing 
that kept her sane was the repetition of ‘Thank You Jesus’. 
They had no idea she was passing on. Her voice grew faint 
as she said, “I can see Jesus, His face is like the sun”. And 
very quickly, she was gone. 


My dad kept asking for his wife. Nobody was brave enough 
to tell him the truth. They eventually told him she had been 
taken abroad for treatment, as her case was critical, just to 
keep him calm. 

The day he died, it was unexpected. He had been 
responding to treatment and was lucid, having 
conversations with the people that came to visit him. He was 
lying quietly in bed one minute and the next he was 
agitated, calling my mum by name and asking her to open 
the door because he wanted to be with her. Present in his 
room at that time was a nurse who was born again, and she 
knew instantly that the door he was asking to be opened 
was no ordinary one. She asked for everyone to start praying 


and pleading with the unseen to keep the door shut, to 
prevent him from leaving. 

He kicked in the air like he was struggling to kick open 
that door and their voices grew even louder. 

“Dupe, please, don’t open the door,” they kept saying. 
“Dupe, remember your four children, close the door.” 

Their efforts were wasted. He passed away right before 
their eyes. 


When I was a child, Saturdays often found my family at one 
wedding or another. | was little bride at many of these 
weddings, and very often | didn’t know who the couple was. | 
remember Aunty Fadekemi though; she and her husband 
attended our church. | was a little bride at their wedding and 
she came to thank my parents afterwards. | had to sit 
between my parents and | remember dad and mum teasing 
the new couple about children and when they were going to 
start having some. They were all just joking around. 

Then my dad turned to my mum and said, ‘You, can you 
survive without me?’ And she replied with, ‘No o. We're 
dying together. If you go, | go!’ 


“Your parents have gone to heaven” was how my uncles 
broke the news to us. | listened quietly, and then watched 


them leave as | took a bicycle, one of my cousin’s, for a ride, 
and | just rode around and around. | found myself riding to 
the back of Big Mummy’s huge compound, and my father’s 
mum was sprawled out on the grass, praying. Yemi Alice, as 
she was called, was one of the first Christians in Idanre. She 
had also heard the news of my parents passing and there 
she was crying and rolling in the grass in prayer. 

| watched her for so long, without understanding what 
this meant. But inside of me | could feel it: our lives would 
not be the same again. 


My parents were buried side by side in Idanre, their 
hometown in Ondo State. My dad was 35 and my mum was a 
few months shy of 34. 

Their coffins were brown, with their names, Caleb 
Ilfemayowa Makinwa and Modupe Monica Makinwa, inscribed 
in gold. 

We moved into Big Mummy’s house in Ikoyi. She was the 
eldest of our aunts and had sent herself to school and also 
taken care of her siblings’ education. 

Dad’s siblings were not very involved in our lives after his 
passing, but we were blessed to have family members who 
cared for us and tried to do right by my parents. We were 
young, but death had scarred us, including my baby brother. 
While the rest of uS mourned brown suits and a funny, 


overprotective mum, he had to grow up without any 
memories of them. 

Yemi Alice died soon after. She was never the same after 
my parents’ death. 


| was eight years old when mum and dad died. And life 
continued. Big Mummy became mummy. She was the 
sweetest woman but | knew better than to cross her. 

| couldn’t find closure. The tragedy that had befallen my 
family took on the form of a heavy cloak that hurt to carry 
around but that | couldn’t bear to take off for fear that | 
would fall apart without it. | had all these ‘adult’ questions 
but no one to ask. 

Where was God when that gas cylinder exploded? Dad 
had been active in the church and he wasn’t the type to act 
one way in public and another way at home. He had made 
sure we all took prayers, the Bible and everything else 
seriously. So what was the purpose of religion if it could not 
even save its followers? We had just finished morning 
devotion when the tragedy hit. Where was the justice in 
that? 

Why did my dad follow suit after my mum passed, when 
he wasn’t badly hurt like she was? Had he preferred to go 
with her rather than stay with us? 

Was | a burden to our extended family? Would we always 
be people to be pitied? 


How long would anything last before it was taken away 
from me? 

From being a bubbly, friendly child, | became withdrawn 
and taciturn. From being the child who always came first in 
class, | went to the bottom of the class. 


growing pains 
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My older sister, Opeyemi, and | got into Federal Government 
Girls College (FGGC), Oyo at the same time. | had gotten a 
double promotion in primary school and it bumped me up 
into the same class aS Opeyemi, and so we sat for the 
National Common Entrance Examinations together. 

The year my parents died, Opeyemi was going to be 10 in 
May. | remember going with my mum to buy her a gold ring - 
her first piece of expensive jewellery - for her birthday. | 
remember my parents had had plans to send Opeyemi to 
boarding school in England. My father’s brother lived there 
and had complained constantly of how difficult things were 
for him, but my dad had encouraged and supported him 
however he could. My father had wanted his brother there so 
that Opeyemi, upon arrival in the UK, would have someone 
to look out for her. 


O death, where is thy victory? 

After my parents’ death | became a difficult child, open 
with my siblings but closed off to everyone else. | passed the 
Common Entrance exams only because of my sister. | was 
struggling and she would look behind and tell me the 
answers. | couldn’t remember things and | just didn’t care 
about school or grades anymore, but | had to go anyway. The 
plan had been for us to go to Queen’s College in Lagos, but 
we had a cousin at FGGC Oyo at the time who was a senior 
prefect so everyone thought it would be better for us to go 
where there would be someone to take care of us. 

The six years at FGGC Oyo passed in a blur for me. The 
only bright spot was my sister, Opeyemi. She would share 
her money and provisions and look out for me. She would 
come to my classroom every day. We were in the same year 
but in different classes. Sometimes we would just sit, not 
talking and just cry. She wasn’t much older but she became 
a mother hen, not just to me but to all my siblings. | watched 
her grow beyond her years, assuming responsibilities she 
didn’t ask for but gladly accepted. She worried about me a 
lot. Every night she would come by my dormitory before she 
went to hers, and | kept trying not to let her see me break 
down, even though | knew she broke down too. 

| didn’t have friends. | didn’t try to make any because | 
had become used to not getting close to anyone. | thought 
anyone | got close to would die. Besides, | didn’t want to 
share my story because | didn’t want to see pity in anyone’s 


eyes or have people treat me as if | was different from 
everyone else. 

Visiting days were the worst. Seeing other people with 
their families just reminded me of what was missing. Big 
Mummy always came to school, bringing goodies, but it was 
not the same. 

FGGC Oyo could have been a new start for me but | didn’t 
take it. | went through the motions, indifferent to everything. 
My schoolwork suffered but | scraped enough grades to pass 
and apply to university. 


“I will send you to an orphanage” was a threat | got used to 
hearing from Big Mummy. Not like she really would, but | was 
a handful. Here was a woman who had trained her own 
siblings, her own kids, and a small fry like me was giving her 
trouble. 

My studies weren’t the only thing that suffered. | was 
rebellious; if there was something | wasn’t supposed to be 
doing | did it, no matter what anyone said. | acted like | 
didn’t care and made myself out to be worse than | was, and 
everyone bought it. 

| broke a bottle on someone’s head once because | was 
angry. Big Mummy was in shock when she heard the news, 
and all she could do was ask, “Where did | go wrong?” My 
behaviour was even more of a challenge when compared 


with my siblings’. They were good kids, not giving anyone 
any trouble, and here | was acting out enough for all of us. 

With my rebellion also came dealing with the opposite 
sex. | had transitioned from a little girl with feelings that 
needed to be sorted out to a teenager with even more 
feelings. | successfully avoided any deep female friendships, 
but guys were a different matter. | was a hopeless romantic - 
romance novels didn’t help much - and love, for me, meant 
finding the perfect guy and building a fairytale life with him. 
It seemed like the secret to wiping out the tragedy | had 
dealt with early in life was to fall hopelessly and powerfully 
in love. But then, love was long strolls on the beach, writing 
declarations of undying love and finishing each other's 
sentences. 

My first crush happened when my parents were alive. His 
name was Sunday and he was the leader of our church choir. 
My sister and | were in the choir, courtesy of our dad, even 
though it was obvious that we didn’t possess any singing 
talent. It was one of his ways to get us more involved in 
church activities and keep us out of trouble. | was always 
excited to attend choir practice because of the huge crush | 
had on Sunday. | would go to bed at night and wish that he 
would be my husband sometime in the future. This crush 
didn’t last long though; I stumbled upon him kissing a girl at 
the back of the church, and it broke my little heart. 

By this time, crushes had taken on the seriousness of 
wedding vows. | fell in love too quickly. A simple ‘hello’ from 
a guy | liked and he became my hero, complete with a 


pedestal and a cape. | scared quite a few young guys away 
with my intensity. | had a few crushes that didn’t really go 
anywhere, before | met my first boyfriend. 

His name was Bidemi and he was a student at Lagos 
State University while | was just finishing secondary school. 
We met at Iponri Shopping Complex in Surulere, where his 
mum had a shop on the same strip as Big Mummy's. | used 
to hang out there to while away the time before | gained 
admission into university. He was tall and very soft-spoken, 
with cute eyes and a dimple. He fell in love with me much 
sooner than | fell for him, but it felt safe so | was okay with it. 
He was the first guy to buy me expensive gifts when it 
wasn’t my birthday or Valentine’s Day. | really had no prior 
experience with a guy who wanted to do everything for me; 
he offered me money, came by every day and was just a 
stand-up guy in many ways. He was my first lover. We drifted 
apart after | gained admission into university and | went on 
to date other guys. 


University of Lagos was a whole new world for me. It meant 
newfound independence, and the truancy | had started in 
secondary school flourished. | had gotten admission to study 
English Language (Big Mummy thought | was studying Law 
and would find out in my second year that | wasn’t) but | 
never went to classes. 


| found a group of girls just like me to ‘enjoy’ life with. We 
were members of a party club called ENVEE. It was like a 
rave club: we would throw and attend parties. Every day of 
the week found us at some party or club. My studies suffered 
but | didn’t care. 

Then my third year results came out. | had gone to check 
the results on the notice board in school, and right beside 
my name, where my Grade Point was supposed to be was 
‘Advised to Withdraw’. | wasn’t bothered at first. | started 
planning what | would do as a university dropout, and 
travelling out of the country to start my life again was my 
favourite option. But | didn’t get a chance to put my plan 
into action. Big Mummy found out. 

A distant uncle was a professor in my faculty and was on 
the board that heard the cases of students advised to 
withdraw. When he heard my name, he called Big Mummy 
that very night. | hadn’t told anyone at home what 
happened, not even my sisters. 

Big Mummy came to school the next day and she had to 
go before the board with me to beg. After hearing my story 
and how | had lost my parents very early, the board decided 
on humanitarian grounds to let me take the year again. That 
decision marked the turning point in my life. | got my act 
together and in two years went from having an almost non- 
existent GPA to a second class lower, which | graduated 
with. 
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Finally, | thought. He chose me! He has stepped up and he is 
finally ready to make us a priority. 

It was my wedding day. 

| was happy, yet | was waiting for something to happen. 
Maje had disappointed me three times before. We would 
pick a date to go to the wedding registry and he would call it 
off. The last time, | was already getting dressed and he 
called that morning to say he wasn’t going to show up. We 
had discussed eloping but he’d never committed to any 
plan. 

So when he came back apologizing, | didn’t believe him. 
After the last disappointment, we were not speaking. | told 
him if he was a hundred percent certain about getting 


married, he would have to plan everything and | would show 
up. | was exhausted and | really didn’t think he would go 
through with it. 

The day before the wedding, my sister told me it would 
be a private registry at the Moorhouse Hotel in Ikoyi. | had 
my dress and she had handled things for me, but a part of 
me was waiting for Maje to call and say it wasn’t going to 
happen. 

At our introduction ceremony (where both families 
officially meet and introduce themselves and plan the 
wedding), before we started the back and forth with the 
registry, my family had gone all out to prepare to receive 
his. | was dressed up when he called to tell me his family 
would not be coming. This was an hour to the ceremony. He 
ended up coming with two aunts. It was later | figured out 
that he had only told his family about the introduction that 
very morning. My family didn’t like this but they went with 
it. 

My dream wedding would have involved all of my family, 
friends, colleagues, and all the drama that comes with a 
Nigerian wedding. But | was too afraid to tell anyone about 
the wedding in case Maje disappointed me yet again. It 
wasn’t until we shared our first dance to John Legend’s ‘All of 
Me’ that | finally believed that it had happened. Then | 
relaxed and enjoyed Maje’s effort. 

Our wedding was a very private event. We had guests 
hand over their phones at the door. We were careful of the 


people working in the hotel so they wouldn’t figure out it 
was US. 

Most of our old friends who had been with us from the 
start were there. Some of them cried tears of joy at the 
wedding. They couldn’t believe that it was happening, that 
Maje had finally stepped up. 

We were going to be okay. Our marriage was the 
beginning of a new life; our story would inspire many people 
to believe in the power of love and commitment. We didn’t 
have a perfect story, but from now it was all going to be 
different. 


| was in my first year and the euphoria of university life was 
still fresh. It was the Christmas holidays and | was supposed 
to have left the hostel for home that Friday, but | decided to 
put my off leaving till Saturday. | was lying in bed, just 
lazing, when my friend Amara came around, trying to 
convince me to go hang out or do something interesting. | 
didn’t want to go out that night and | tried using the fact 
that she wasn’t feeling well to dissuade her, but she was 
determined. | decided, why not? It was Christmas after all. | 
got dressed. 

There was a Bachelor’s Eve party at the Boat Club in Ikoyi 
and someone had invited us. We didn’t know whose party it 
was but since we wanted to go out, it was a good place to 
start. Four of us girls went there together and ran into a 


friend of ours, Ahmed. We stood with him exchanging 
pleasantries while he introduced us to a guy he was with. 

The Boat Club was packed and the bar was a nightmare, 
so | asked Ahmed if he could sort Amara and | out with a 
drink. | told him that she had only just recovered from 
malaria and needed a drink to take her medication. 

“I can do that.” It was the guy standing beside Ahmed. “l 
can get you a drink. What do you want?” 

| looked at him closely then. He was really dark, and 
handsome. 

“There you go,” | said to Amara. “This cute guy here will 
sort you out.” And they both walked off. 

An hour or so later | ran into Amara. 

“Where have you been?” she said. “I’ve been looking for 
you.” 

| had spent the time dancing and chatting with people | 
knew. | had not been looking for her or worried because | 
was so sure she was having a good time with the guy who 
wanted to buy her a drink. 

| said, “Oh, | thought you were with your guy who helped 
you get a drink.” 

“Very funny,” she said. “He kept talking about you 
throughout.” 

Apparently, he had told her he thought the sun shone 
from my behind. | laughed, thinking that was the corniest 
line | had ever heard. | didn’t pay her words any mind since 
she had lost the guy somewhere in the party and | was ready 
to hit another club. We couldn’t find our other friends so we 


left together for Bacchus Night Club, which was the 
‘happening’ club. 

As we walked in | saw my boyfriend, Seun, with a girl. 
Seun and | had been dating on and off, and we'd had a fight 
so we hadn’t known each other’s plans for that night. | 
called Amara’s attention to him and ranted a bit while we 
made our way to the dance floor. Soon enough, Seun saw 
me. He walked up to me and started trying to have a 
conversation right there. | wasn’t paying him much 
attention, and then he said, over the loud music, “I think we 
should start seeing other people.” 

“What?” | yelled, refusing to believe what he had just 
said. He repeated himself and then backed away from me. 
He walked off to meet the girl he was with, who had been 
shooting daggers at me with her eyes the whole time. I just 
stood there, crying. 

Someone appeared beside me - male, dark skinned - 
asking if | was okay. | was crying so hard | couldn’t respond. 
The guy took me aside and got me something to drink. All 
the while he kept asking what was wrong and was | okay. | 
didn’t know where Amara had gone and | just wanted to 
leave and go home. | told the guy this and he walked me out 
of the club, got me to the cab that had brought me, and | 
went straight home without going back to school. 

| spent most of the next day in bed, sad, and miserable. | 
could not believe I’d been dumped so unceremoniously at a 
night club, and in front of the girl | was being dumped for! 
The guy didn’t even have the decency to take me to a quiet 


corner and break the news over a drink...What was wrong 
with the men we had out there? 

As | pondered that question, my phone beeped with a 
new message. Even before | picked up the phone the face of 
the guy I’d met the night before flashed before my eyes. | 
had given him my number after he said he only wanted it so 
he could make sure | was alright. | had forgotten about him 
all day because I’d been too busy feeling sorry for myself. | 
read the text: 

Are you okay? You seemed pretty shaken up last night! 

| quickly typed a response, and before | knew it messages 
were flying back and forth. My broken heart was forgotten 
even as | started building a new romantic fantasy around 
this new guy | didn’t even know. 

There were no phone calls, just text messages. | told him 
why | had been crying and he told me he was crushing on 
me. He asked what my favorite food was and | told him it 
was peppered snails. His family owned a bank and he was 
working at the branch in Abuja while his brother worked in 
Lagos. He was in Lagos for the holidays and was staying at 
his parents’ house. It didn’t take very long before we found 
out we were practically neighbours; his family lived down 
the road from us in Victoria Island, where we had moved to a 
few years before. 

We talked about a lot of things, exchanging messages 
from about 1 p.m till about 7 p.m. We had stopped chatting 
and | was lying there mooning when the doorbell rang. Big 
Mummy called me from downstairs, and | went to meet her. 


She was holding a package that had been delivered. It was 
peppered snails. 
| was going back upstairs when | got a text message: 
Enjoy your peppered snails. Maje. 
That was how | learnt his name. 


The next day | woke up to a text message from Maje that 
read Hi. We spoke all through the day, learning everything 
we could about each other. He came by to see me at night 
and | went to sit with him in his car. We’d been cooking for 
Christmas in the house, and | was grating okra when he 
came, so | took the bowl of okra and the grater with me to 
his car and grated while we spoke. 

He asked me to hang out at the beach with him on 
Boxing Day and | said yes. | called a friend of mine, Gbemi - 
one of the four girls | had gone to the Boat Club with - and 
told her all that had happened before asking her to 
accompany me on the date. There was no way | would go to 
the beach alone with a guy I had just met. 

On Boxing Day Maje showed up at 1 p.m to pick us up. 
The first thing Gbemi said when she saw him was, “He looks 
like Michael Power.” Maje did resemble the dashing 
character Michael Power from the Guinness adverts of the 
early 2000s. Tall, dark and handsome, and with a great 
body, Power was every girl’s dream. And Maje looked just 
like him, down to the shaved head. 


The trip to the beach was really long. First came the car 
ride, and then an hour-long ride on a speedboat from the 
Boat Club. This was a new experience for me, riding on a 
speedboat and going to a private beach. 

After we had settled in, Gbemi asked Maje if she could 
make a call with his phone as her battery was dying. He said 
okay. What he didn’t know was that Gbemi and | had this 
thing where if either of us met a ‘potential’, the other would 
ask to use the person’s phone, and she would snoop and 
report her findings. 

“I don’t think there’s anything to worry about,” Gbemi 
told me afterwards. “There’s a girl who keeps calling him 
baby but | don’t think it’s anything serious.” 

After lunch, Maje asked if | wanted to go on a jet ski. | had 
never been on one and | told him so. | was terrified of falling 
and | had seen skilled drivers fall into the water. But | gave 
in after he persuaded me to give it a shot. 

“I’m scared,” | told him. 

“Trust me,” he said. “l'Il never let go of you.” 

| went on that ride with him, all the while turning his 
words around in my mind. Was there a hidden message, or 
was he just talking about the ride? 

After spending time at the beach, he asked if | wanted to 
go dancing and we did. 

Boxing Day was to be the first of many dates. We spent 
what was left of the holiday together. The day he left for 
Abuja, | had gone to school for some registration and | came 


home to flowers and a piece of jewelry | had admired once 
when we went to Mega Plaza together. 

Maje started visiting Lagos from Abuja every weekend, 
and we would spend time together. He was a romantic and 
the man of my dreams. He was mature, almost twice the 
minimum six-year age gap | had decided had to be between 
my man and |. He paid me a lot of attention. There would be 
a message from him and we would go to dinner or go 
dancing. We held hands everywhere we went; he would 
open doors, pull out chairs - a perfect gentleman. ‘Bambino’ 
was what he called me, and | would get weak at the knees. 

We spent the Easter weekend on the beach and it was 
magical. We would stay up all night, take walks on the 
beach and watch the sky full of stars, have breakfast 
listening to the sounds of the waves. We rode quad bikes 
and made plans about our future. Many times | fell asleep in 
his arms listening to Nora Jones’ ‘Come Away with Me’. It felt 
too good to be true, but it felt right. 

Up until this point, Maje had never tried to get physically 
intimate with me. | felt electrical waves each time our skins 
touched, and | wondered if he felt them too. | was sure he 
did. Or didn’t he? | was confused, wondering why he was 
taking his time. Did he not desire me at all? 

Maje visited one weekend in April, and we went out to 
dinner. It started raining just as we decided to leave. Maje 
was dropping me off when | blurted out the question that 
had been on my mind for weeks: was he attracted to me at 
all? He must have seen the look on my face as he politely 


asked me to come over to his. | quickly said yes and we 
drove in the rain to his parents’ house, where he stayed each 
weekend he came to town. The rain had gotten heavier, and 
we were trapped in the car. Our bodies stayed warm as we 
kissed. 

At some point we decided to brave the rain and run for 
the house. Maje took off his shirt and gave it to me, to cover 
my hair so it wouldn’t get wet. It was the sweetest thing | 
had ever experienced. 

We were lying in bed together and he said, “Can | make 
love to you?” No one had ever done that and it blew me 
away. | said yes. 


history 
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Maje and | had been together for four months and 
everything was perfect. My friends knew him and constantly 
teased me about him. Some complained that when he was 
around | acted like they didn’t exist. 

| was sitting with a couple of my friends at the 
quadrangle in front of the famous Moremi Hall, chatting 
away when Maje’s name came up. I was about to respond 
when another girl sitting nearby turned and asked, “Which 
Maje?” 

“My boyfriend, Maje,” | replied, annoyed by her intrusion. 

She started to laugh and she said, “He lives in Abuja? 
He’s dark-skinned?” 

“Yes,” | said, wondering at the questions. 

“How is he your boyfriend? | know his girlfriend very 
well.” 


She told me Maje had been dating her friend, Hauwa, for 
five years. She went on to say that she had been in Abuja 
the weekend before and the couple was as ‘together’ as 
ever. 

| didn’t know what to think. How could Maje possibly 
have a girlfriend when he spent so much time with me? He 
was always texting or calling me. What kind of girlfriend 
would be okay with her boyfriend spending so much time 
with someone else? | felt humiliated, and then angry and 
confused. 

My first urge was to call him and ask for an explanation, 
but | didn’t. Instead | waited for his next text and responded 
as coldly as | could. Then during our conversation | found 
the perfect opportunity to slip ‘maybe you should go and 
talk to your Abuja girlfriend’ in. He denied that he had 
another girlfriend; Hauwa was his ex. 

So why do people still think you’re together? | texted. 

He put it down to lies and rumours, but | wasn’t 
completely convinced so | stopped talking to him. When he 
visited Lagos that weekend | refused to see him. Then he 
brought me flowers and wrote me a letter explaining that he 
and Hauwa weren't together, and it was me he wanted to be 
with. By the time he returned to Abuja we had made up. 


Maje’s childhood friend was turning thirty on May 9th and 
was having a party. It was the talk of the town, and | was 


looking forward to going with him. My cousin was also going 
to the party; the birthday boy was her ex. This cousin of 
mine had warned me, albeit indirectly - she said things to 
my sister - about Maje. | didn’t take her warnings seriously. | 
believed she was just being sour about my relationship with 
Maje because her relationship with his friend hadn’t worked 
out. 

The party was going to be on a Friday, but as the 
weekend drew close | began to get weird vibes from my 
boyfriend. He was less and less available, and even when we 
were together he was distant. My friends had been asking 
about our plans for the birthday party, but | couldn’t give 
them any answer because Maje hadn’t asked me to go with 
him. 

That weekend, Maje came into Lagos but didn’t come to 
see me. This was not like him, and | was worried and a little 
scared. | wasn’t myself all of that day, and by the next 
morning he called and said he wanted to see me. | felt a bit 
better but | knew something was wrong. He was surely going 
to ask me to go to the party with him, | hoped. 

| had taken my little cousins out to the park and Maje 
came to meet us there. After we’d exchanged hellos, | was 
shocked to hear him say he just came to tell me that he 
didn’t think it would be a good idea for me to come to the 
party as his ex was going to be there. 

“The same ex that you said is ex?” | said. “Is this not an 
opportunity to show off your new relationship? You don’t 


have any problem holding my hand and everybody knows 
you’re my man, so why this?” 

He didn’t want it to be awkward, he didn’t want to take 
away from the birthday boy’s night, and he didn’t want it to 
be about him. 

“What is awkward if you’re no longer with this girl? Why 
is she even coming?” 

They were all friends, they went to school together. And 
she had heard about me and he couldn’t predict what would 
happen if | showed up. 

He made it clear that if | insisted on showing up then | 
would be by myself and he wasn’t going to ‘be with me.’ 

| lay in bed crying as my cousin dressed up for the party. 
Apparently, she had told my sister that Maje wasn’t going to 
take me to the party, and now she kept going, “Didn’t | tell 
you the guy is a nuisance?” to my sister as she prepared. | 
was even more upset that she would be attending her ex- 
boyfriend’s party, someone she was once involved with, and 
yet | was dating his friend and couldn’t attend. 

That night my phone didn’t stop ringing as friends kept 
calling from the party to find out where | was. By morning | 
had gotten the gist of the party, how Hauwa had come to 
mark her territory in Lagos. She and Maje had made their 
entrance together and had been all touchy-feely and 
kissing. All this | heard from my cousin’s friend who had 
been at the party, and from friends who called me 
afterwards to ask where | had been while my man was with 
someone else. 


Maje called for hours that day but | didn’t pick up. He 
returned to Abuja and | still refused to talk to him. 

The next weekend he came to Lagos and dropped off a 
six-page handwritten letter at my house. It was overflowing 
with apologies and explanations: he and Hauwa hadn't 
broken up by their own choice or because they had run out 
of love for each other; they’d broken up because her family 
was from the north and they wanted her to marry someone 
from there. The breakup had been difficult and emotional, 
and he didn’t want to be an asshole to her by flaunting me 
in her face as she was still heartbroken and hadn’t moved 
on. He had felt that having the two of us at the party would 
be a bit too much for him. | had nothing to worry about; he 
wasn’t interested in getting back together with Hauwa. 

By the time | had finished reading the letter, | had 
softened. This was an example of a guy, a perfect 
gentleman, who wasn’t being disrespectful to his ex; he 
cared about her feelings even though they were no longer 
together. 

We got back together, and Maje invited me to Abuja. | 
was so excited as | packed my bags. This would be my first 
time visiting him in Abuja, and | wanted so badly to get a 
taste of his life, the real Maje. 

But as | landed in Abuja my excitement turned into fear; | 
knew something was wrong. Maje wouldn’t come to meet me 
inside the airport; | had to take my luggage out to him at the 
car. We went to drop my bags off at his place. As | was 
putting away my things | saw all kinds of feminine items - 


earrings on the dresser, sanitary pads in the drawer. His 
explanation was that he had friends over for drinks at the 
weekend and people often left stuff behind. There was 
nothing to worry about. 

Dizzy from all of it, | doused my suspicion. As we headed 
off to the British Council bar | told myself, “Don’t start, Toke, 
just enjoy him. Give it a while; it’s all in your head.” 

Maje was supposed to be showing me his town. Abuja had 
to be different now; the last time | was there | was eight 
years old. | was thinking of going to the area where | had 
grown up when I noticed that Maje was walking miles ahead 
of me, like we were not together. It was so awkward. 

We walked into the bar and there was drama. A couple of 
ladies, there must have been about six of them, called out 
his name and immediately fell silent when they saw me. 
Maje was sweating profusely by this time and made no 
introductions, so | stood there feeling totally silly. We went to 
sit in a corner but things had gotten pretty tense at this time 
and he soon asked that we leave. As we walked outside | 
asked what all of that was about, and he brushed it aside. 

“Who were those girls? Why are you so nervous, Maje? Is 
everything all right?” 

“They are Hauwa’s friends,” he said, almost in a whisper. 
We fell silent in the car, and for the rest of the ride. 

He took me to an Indian restaurant for dinner, and had 
his friend and his girlfriend, who | knew, meet us there. His 
phone kept ringing, and he would go out to take the call and 


return after long minutes. | asked who it was and he said his 
mum. 

Before we made it to the main course he asked to be 
excused: his mum was calling again. Thirty minutes later, 
Maje hadn’t shown up. One hour, still no Maje. He wasn’t 
taking my calls. One hour became two. His car was still 
outside the restaurant but he had disappeared. At this point 
| told his friend that | wanted to go. | noticed his friend was 
trying to stall but | had had enough. | asked for Maje’s 
address; | just wanted to pick up my things and go back to 
Lagos. 

His friend didn’t drive us home; instead, he drove around 
Abuja aimlessly. When he got tired of my constant questions 
about where we were, he said he had to make a stop along 
the way to pick up something from someone. | knew 
something was off but Abuja was not my town anymore. | 
was at the mercy of Maje’s friend who was obviously trying 
to buy time for Maje. What was he really up to? At this point 
it was late. | had gotten to Abuja since 3 p.m; | was angry 
and | was exhausted. Finally, the friend took me to the house 
and there Maje was. 

| told him | was leaving and he started to beg. | wasn’t 
having any of it at that point so | yelled. | started to cry out 
of frustration and | threw everything | could reach at him. 
When he saw that he wasn’t getting through to me he did 
what was typical - he flipped the script, talking about how, 
“When your man tells you he has issues, he has issues”, and 
he stormed out of the house. 


| started to worry that | had pushed him too hard, and | 
cried some more. | felt my heart breaking, and it hurt; | 
didn’t know how to handle it. Why had it all gone downhill? 
This was my love, my fairytale: was it over? Would he go 
back to Hauwa’s arms now? | had failed to keep him with me 
and now he was gone. 

| dialed Maje’s number over and over until my fingers 
ached, still he didn’t respond. | kept looking out the window 
to see if he was returning. That night he had a visitor. It was 
about 11 p.m and | was standing on the balcony looking out 
for the lights of his car, his horn, anything. | saw her before 
she noticed me. | wondered who she was and why she was 
conversing with the gateman like they knew each other. He 
said something to her and she looked up, saw me and left. | 
couldn't bring myself to ask the gateman who she was, but | 
suspected she was a regular at Maje’s house. 

That was when | started looking around. In the bedroom | 
found female shoes. | opened his wardrobe and found a bag; 
inside it was an ID card with the name Aisha. It was the same 
girl that had just left. | went into the next room and all her 
things had been thrown in there haphazardly. So apart from 
Hauwa, there was a live-in lover as well. 

| cried till the sun came up. 

Maje returned at 6 am and didn’t explain or apologise for 
the night before. | felt unwelcome and quietly packed my 
bag to return to Lagos. He wasn’t ready; there was just too 
much happening with him and | had to get away from this 
guy. The person he showed me on those weekend trips was 


not who he was. | was so upset with myself. | told myself it 
was for good. | couldn’t deal with him having other women 
in his life. 


When Maje began to apologise, he did it with everything. We 
had not spoken in a week, and deep down | was unhappy. | 
cried myself to sleep every night. 

One day he showed up at my house unexpectedly, 
looking sad. | fell for it; | was too weak when it came to him. 
Maje told me that it was me he wanted to be with, and that 
he just needed some time to sort through his issues. Aisha 
was an ex who didn’t have anywhere to go so he offered her 
a room. | didn’t completely understand it, but | was in love 
and my resistance wore down. Our relationship was less than 
six months old. 

At home, my family was beginning to notice how serious 
things were getting with Maje. My cousin had told me to stop 
seeing Maje but | refused. My cousin and | had a big fight 
and she asked me to leave her father’s house. Lucky for me 
her brother lived nearby, so | moved in with him. 

The next week, there were photos on Facebook of Maje at 
a wedding with Hauwa in Abuja. | asked him about it and his 
response was, “I can’t deal with all these questions. | need 
some time. | think we should take a break.” 

For three days straight | couldn’t eat or sleep. This was 
the man | had just gotten kicked out of home for. My heart 


was broken. School suffered even more than usual- | didn’t 
go for two weeks. 

Two months later Maje was back. He was sorry again and 
wanted to be in a relationship with me. He had completely 
broken it off with Hauwa. He chose me over everyone else. | 
took him back. 

Things went back to ‘normal’. For months | had Maje to 
myself. | was finally in the relationship | had signed up for. 


One day a friend of mine, Urena, called to ask if Maje and | 
were still together. She lived in Abuja and had a cousin 
staying with her at her house. This cousin had a friend over 
one evening. They were playing catch up when the friend 
started going on about a guy she had just met in Abuja; she 
was so into him and they had just started dating. His name 
was Maje. | asked what this girl’s name was and Urena 
promised to find out. She called me later and said they 
called her Pinky. 

When next Maje called | asked who Pinky was. He 
dismissed my question; he didn’t know what | was talking 
about. | let it go. 

Urena called a few days later to say that Pinky was 
staying at her friend’s house, where Maje would go to visit 
her. She added that Pinky was a nickname and not the girl’s 
real name. Her real name was Anita Solomon. 


| asked Maje about Anita when he called me that evening. 
“Oh, it’s some girl who is obsessed with me,” he said. | was 
not about to go through another phase of madness with him 
and | told him this. But we got back to our lives and things 
were really great. | had no reason to doubt or worry 
anymore. He loved me and we were growing in love, and 
that was all that mattered. 

Maje came to Lagos some time later and | had to go and 
drop something off at his house while he was out visiting a 
friend. | noticed a girl standing by the gate as | drove closer 
to the house. Immediately the gatemen saw me they went in 
and closed the gate, and the girl looked at me and walked 
off. | stopped at the gate, horning so the gatemen would 
come and take the package. When one of them came out | 
asked who the girl was and he told me she had the wrong 
address. 

Later that night, | ran into Maje at Club 11:45. | was 
shocked to see him there; we had been chatting the whole 
time even as | walked into the club. He’d told me he wasn’t 
going out that night, and |’d mentioned that | was out with 
friends but | hadn’t said where. | asked Maje what he was 
doing there and he asked me the same thing, and we started 
arguing. 

Then a girl came up to us. “Maj, don’t lose it,” she said. 
“Come with me.” 

| realised it was the same girl | had seen that afternoon. | 
turned to Maje and | asked, “Who is she?” as he said to her, 


“Get away from me; it’s none of your business.” She turned 
around and walked away. 

“Maje,” | said, “Who is this person that has the nerve to 
stand between you and me?” 

He didn’t give a straight answer and we got into a fight. 
We left the club separately and | went home. 

The next morning Maje called trying to see me. | didn’t 
think | would hear from him anymore because | had slapped 
him in anger the night before. 

“Who was that girl?” | asked. 

“That’s that girl.” 

“Which girl?” 

“The girl | told you about. Her friends are always calling 
me to say she really likes me and has a crush on me. Her 
name is Anita.” 

“So that’s the Anita girl they say you’re dating.” 

“I’m not dating her. How can | date someone that is 
always saying, ‘Can | come and see you? I'll bring my friend 
that you think is cute’?” 

| accepted Maje’s explanation and concluded that Anita 
was not important. So I’d be with Maje and she’d call, and I'd 
tell him, “The girl that has a crush on you is calling,” and it 
would be nothing. 


Maje travelled for three months and it took a toll on our 
relationship. The trip was supposed to have lasted for one 


month, but he wasn’t feeling well and kept putting off his 
return. By the time he got back, | wasn’t sure where we were 
because we had fought so many times. He called me when 
he arrived back in Lagos and we agreed to meet late the 
next day as he had something to do for his dad. The next 
day couldn’t come any faster; | had missed him so much, all 
| could think of was being in his arms. | decided to go see a 
movie with a friend at Silverbird Galleria. But the movie was 
late so we went to grab a bite at Barcelos. 

We walked into Barcelos and the first thing | saw was 
Maje sitting at a table with Anita. | grabbed a chair and 
joined them. My friend must have gone her way at some 
point but | don’t remember her leaving. 

“Is this the thing you had to do with your dad?” | asked 
Maje. He walked away and left me sitting with Anita. | turned 
to her: “Hi. Why do you keep showing up? What exactly is 
going on here?” She looked away and said nothing. 

Maje returned to the table and said, “Let’s go.” | wasn’t 
sure who he was referring to but | decided to sort it out once 
and for all. 

“Well, you and | are leaving and she is not coming with 
us.” | repeated myself as all three of us walk out of the 
galleria: “She’s not entering this car, Maje. You have to find 
another way for her.” 

We left her standing in the parking lot and | lit into Maje 
immediately. 

“You come into town and that’s the person you see first?” 
| said. “That’s the person with you? What the hell is going 


on?” 

His response shocked me. “You’re the wife, she’s the 
girlfriend. It’s high time you started behaving like my wife; 
she’s just a girl.” 

| decided to respect myself as ‘the wife’ and not get into 
anything with Anita. We spent time together that evening 
and | didn’t talk about it again that day. 

It was obvious that Maje was dating both Anita and me; 
the signs were all there. | would talk to him about it and his 
response would either be that he had broken up with her or | 
was the most important one in his life. | got fed up from time 
to time and broke up with him, but a few weeks later he’d be 
back begging and saying it was over between him and 
Anita, and I’d take him back until the next incident. 

Maje had started spending more time in Lagos. His 
father’s bank had been taken over in a merger and his 
position was not secure. He had a lot of free time on his 
hands to figure out what he wanted to do with his life, and 
he hated the banking job anyway. 

His birthday was in a couple of days and | was 
determined to make it special. | soent my tuition fees on a 
huge birthday cake and broke my savings to take him to a 
really expensive restaurant in Victoria Island. It was a full 
evening with us two. | dressed up nice and so did he. This 
was a celebration of our love, our journey. The bad days were 
finally behind us, and as | looked across from him as he 
appreciated me and made promises to love me right for all 
the wrong he had done in the past, the evening couldn’t 


have been any better. We went back to his house and made 
love till we fell asleep. 

| woke up earlier than he did, and | stared at his beautiful 
face as he slept. | was counting my blessings when | heard 
his phone beep. My heart leapt into my mouth. As much as | 
loved Maje | had trust issues - and how could | not? He had 
let me down so many times that | didn’t know how to simply 
enjoy us. 

And so I reached for his phone and opened the message: 

| can’t wait to see you later. Are you looking forward to 
seeing me? Have you missed me? 

There was no name, but there was a thread of messages 
and it didn’t take long before | realised who it was: Anita. 
She was coming in to Lagos from Calabar where she lived, 
and from the exchange between both of them, Maje was 
very much her boyfriend. She knew of me but Maje had 
portrayed me as a crazy person; | was a joke to both of them. 
| asked myself why Maje was doing this to me. From Hauwa 
to Aisha and all the women in between, and now there was 
Anita. 

| put Maje’s phone right back where | found it and we had 
breakfast like nothing had happened. He dropped me off but 
asked if | had two thousand naira, he wanted to leave it at 
the gate for his cousin who was visiting. | gave him the 
money. | stupidly paid for Anita’s transport and | couldn’t 
speak up. I was in shock. 

Slowly, | had become a shadow of the confident girl | 
used to be. | lived in constant fear of losing Maje. ‘lII just 


accept it all,’ | told myself. | was tired of being heartbroken 
and | figured maybe if he got tired of seeing Anita he would 
stop. | allowed it to happen even as we drove away with my 
two thousand naira at his gate. | made a vow to act like | 
didn’t know Anita existed, and just enjoy the times he spent 
with me. 


Because Maje worked for his family now, his dad was always 
calling him for one thing or another. | had gotten used to 
this. We were together one day when he got a phone call. He 
said his dad needed him at home, and he left. Three days 
after, | couldn’t reach him. | called and called but he 
wouldn’t pick up. | sent messages asking where he was. | got 
no reply. By the time we finally spoke he explained that he’d 
had to fly to Abuja that day, and that his dad needed him to 
take care of some things. | wondered what could have 
happened but he didn’t tell me and | didn’t push further. 

A week later, during a phone conversation with my 
friend, Urena, she asked if Maje and | were still together, 
sounding a little surprised when | said | was waiting on him 
so we could to go to dinner. | told her we were still very 
much an item. 

“This is so weird,” she said. “Remember that girl | told 
you about? Anita? She had an accident on a bike and Maje 
flew to Calabar and was with her for a whole week.” 

“What? He was in Calabar?” 


She said yes; her cousin who was friends with Anita had 
told her that Maje couldn’t possibly be with me because 
Maje had been at the hospital playing dutiful boyfriend at 
Anita’s side. 

This coincided with the days | couldn’t reach Maje. By the 
time | questioned him about it he lied and said he didn’t 
know what | was talking about. This was in addition to the 
fact that he had attended Anita’s graduation at University of 
Benin but hadn’t come for mine. It was clear where he was 
more invested in. My plans to share him weren’t working, 
and | couldn’t do this anymore. 

It was Christmas of 2007, five years after we first met, 
and | was fed up. So | gathered my dreams, made plans and 
left Nigeria, Maje and all the drama behind. 


roller coaster 
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London was a struggle. It was nothing like | had expected. 
l'd arrived with what | believed was a straightforward and 
fail-safe plan: 

1. Apply for a work permit 

2. Getajob ata TV station 

3. Become a huge TV star 


| was SO wrong. 

| hustled like a machine, attending auditions, bracing the 
cold as | tried to persuade people to let me interview them 
just to put a show reel together, working on my job 
applications at the same time. | was completely out of my 
depth but | was determined not to return home no matter 


what. No one had supported my decision to travel and 
returning home would have brought a barrage of ‘I told you 
So's’. 

Months passed and | still couldn’t find a job. And | was 
still heartbroken. By this time Maje and Anita were officially 
an item, and | stalked them on Facebook. Maje would put her 
picture up and they would write on each other’s walls. | felt 
forgotten, lost, hopeless, and it didn’t help that my life in 
London was a struggle. Where had | gone wrong? All I'd 
done was to fall in love. 

| was beginning to battle a mild depression when | heard 
MTV was hiring. | started making plans to get the job. For 
me, that was the gig! The long waits, the cold, the stress 
would finally pay off. 

| went for the countless stages of the auditions, but | 
didn’t get the job. This was an even deeper blow; nothing in 
my life was happening as I had imagined or dreamed. There 
were things that had happened in my relationship with Maje 
that still haunted me. It was beginning to reflect on other 
areas of my life. My confidence was in the bin and | felt that | 
wasn’t good enough for him because | wasn’t from the sort 
of background his family would recognize. He told me this 
himself on one of those evenings he drove to see me and we 
talked for hours. | had asked why | hadn’t met his family. It 
wasn’t me, he said, it was his family. 

| took those words seriously. | had to be ‘somebody’, and 
being in London was my ticket to getting there. Yet, six 
months down the road nothing had happened. 


| attended services at Jesus House Church in Brent Cross, 
London, and one Sunday | listened to Pastor Agwu as he 
preached. He talked about when the dream isn’t ready for 
you yet. | was very sure that the message was meant for me, 
even though | never knew that it was possible for a dream to 
not be ready for the dreamer. 

| understood that there was nothing wrong with my 
dreams but the timing wasn’t right. | took it as my cue to 
return to Nigeria. As | pondered on the message in the 
following months, one cold night as | got off the bus I gota 
Facebook message from Maje. It read: / miss you and | 
cannot deny or hide it, come back to me. 

| tried to remember all the wrong that he had done to me, 
and just like that my heart had chosen not to. We started 
talking again. He flew out to see me and this time, like the 
looth time around, | convinced myself that he had changed. 


Coming back to Nigeria, one of the first things | had to 
attend to was the matter of my National Youth Service Corp 
(NYSC) posting. Maje and | were back together. Our time in 
London had been magical and there was no sign of Anita. 

| left him in Lagos to go to Abuja to sort out my 
deployment. My cousin had the same issue as | did so we 
made the trip together. We arrived Abuja as scheduled and | 
kept Maje informed about the struggles | was facing to get 
everything sorted out. This was a different Maje, he was 


trying and | could see it. We were on the phone for a good 
part of that day. | had been posted to Taraba State and had 
applied for redeployment. My cousin found out she had 
applied for redeployment too late and nothing could be 
done for her, so she decided to go out partying. She asked 
me to join her but | was too exhausted to have any fun, plus 
| had to go back to the NYSC office the next day. | was on the 
phone with Maje and told her I’d just stay home and talk to 
him. We spoke till about 10 p.m or 11 p.m and I went to 
sleep. 

At 2 a.m my phone rang. It was my cousin. 

“Are you back?” | asked, thinking she was outside. She 
said no and asked if | was okay. | told her | was fine and we 
ended the call and | went back to sleep. 

The next day | left for the NYSC office very early. At that 
time my cousin was just getting back from the club so we 
didn’t talk much. | had to collect my redeployment letter 
from the Ministry of Sports. By the time | rounded up at 
about 11 a.m we agreed to meet at the British Council bar. 
First thing my cousin did was ask if | was okay. This was the 
fifth time she had asked that, and we were extremely close 
so it didn’t take long for me to notice she’d avoided looking 
me in the eye. Her concern was a little weird. 

Then she went into a speech about how she had always 
supported Maje and |, even when | was living with them in 
London and he came around and we started dating again 
and everyone was against the relationship, and how she was 
the only one who would fight for me. At that point, my heart 


started beating hard. Maje and | had only just gotten back 
together. | was enjoying us; please, God, what had 
happened again? Before | could find my voice, she said, 
“Maje is in Abuja.” 

| didn’t believe her. | had spoken to Maje that morning 
and he’d said he was out with his friends, in Lagos. We’d had 
to hurry off the phone because he was holding up his friends 
who were waiting on him. We'd said our ‘I love you’s’ and | 
asked him to be safe out there. I’d spoken to him on my way 
to meet my cousin, when he’d called to find out if | had 
gotten the letter. 

As far as | knew, Maje was in Lagos. And to prove it to my 
cousin, | dialed Maje’s number immediately, and he picked 
up. But before he or | could say anything, | heard a public 
address system announcing a flight and he ended the call. 

“He’s here,” my cousin said. “And he’s with Anita.” 

“What?” 

“He came to attend her call to bar,” she continued. “They 
went out celebrating at the club | went to, they walked in 
together. My table was here, his table was there,” she 
demonstrated with her hands. “I saw Maje and he acted as if 
he didn’t know me. | didn’t recognise the girl, but she 
recognised me, because when | was in the bathroom, she 
was there and she kept looking at me. It was when she 
walked out that two plus two hit me and | realised that’s 
Anita. She must have recognised me from pictures with you. 
Toke, she had walked out before it hit me. | started following 
them. At some point | was almost leaning into them, and 


then somebody came to say hello to him and Anita was like, 
‘Meet my boyfriend’. And he saw me.” 

All | could think was that if | had gone with my cousin to 
the club, we would have seen them together. 

Maje’s phone was switched off for some time, and then 
later he called me. | assumed he had got to Lagos by then. 

“Maje, you were in Abuja?” | said. 

“| don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“| heard the PA system, and you didn’t call me till you 
landed in Lagos. So you’re still with Anita?” 

He went on about how he didn’t know what | was talking 
about. | shushed him. 

“| can’t anymore. | cannot do this with you anymore.” 


| broke up with Maje. But | still loved him and | hated myself 
for not having the strength to move on. Time passed and it 
felt like it was finally over between us, until the day | ran 
into him somewhere and we walked past each other as if we 
had never met. It was one of the hardest things ever, to walk 
away from the man | loved without a word. 

By this time | had started my Youth Service year and was 
posted to a Zenith Bank branch in Lagos. A couple of weeks 
after Maje and | saw each other, | was at the office when I got 
a call saying that somebody had left a package for me. 

The package was flowers, and a card that read / miss you. 
| knew from the handwriting that it was him. | didn’t 


acknowledge the gift. 

He sent me a text and then called. It had been a while 
since we spoke and so we caught up a bit. | asked if he had 
sent me flowers. He denied it at first, saying maybe | had a 
secret admirer. We started talking every day. 

| asked about his relationship with Anita and he said they 
had broken up. Sometime later we started dating again. 

It felt like we had finally come into our own as a couple. 
We started talking about settling down. For two years things 
were relatively peaceful, even though the relationship was 
mostly long distance - Maje’s father was seriously ill and so 
Maje divided his time between Atlanta and Lagos - and we 
had plenty of trust issues. 

| finished Youth Service and got two job offers: Zenith 
Bank wanted to retain me and my uncle at Wema Bank 
wanted me to take a position there. But | turned both down. 
My dream was ready for me and it was time to follow it. | 
started my radio career at Rhythm FM. 

In 2010, Maje’s mother took ill. By this time | had been 
introduced to his family, and | spent Christmas that year 
with them. | remember his mum praying for me, saying that 
God would give me my own husband, and | found this odd 
as | was dating her son. 

The relationship between Maje and | had progressed, but 
the trust issues we had were very much alive. He had lied so 
many times that | doubted every word that came out of his 
mouth. If he told me it was morning, | went to check the 
time. It was exhausting being in a relationship without trust, 


and it put a strain on us. Maje constantly had to explain 
himself to me, and | hated this. | hated that | was acting 
crazy and paranoid all the time. But | had been hurt and 
humiliated so many times that | didn’t know how to be any 
other way with Maje. 

And so the night that Maje’s mother died - shortly after 
that Christmas of 2010 - when | called and called and called 
and he wouldn’t answer, | immediately imagined the worst: 
Anita was in London and they were off somewhere having 
sex right at that moment, or he was with someone entirely 
new, someone whose name l’d never even heard of, 
someone l'’d learn about from a friend calling to ask, yet 
again, if Maje and | were really still together because they’d 
just seen him somewhere with this new someone. 

The last thing | could imagine was that his mum had 
passed, and so when he returned my call in tears | didn’t 
believe him. We started arguing and at some point he hung 
up. Only then did my sanity return, and with it came shame. 
Who had | become? | couldn’t recognize myself. Maje had 
just lost his mother, yet I’d kept going on asking if he was 
with someone else, if he was cheating on me, if he’d seen 
my calls and why he hadn’t returned them sooner. | called 
him back to apologise but the damage was already done. | 
kept crying and pleading until he finally spoke to me. 

There was a first funeral service in London for Maje’s 
mother, but he asked that | stay back in Nigeria and not 
attend. | swallowed my hurt, took this as penance for my 
behaviour on the night of her passing. | joined Maje in 


London a week after but things were not the same. | could 
feel us drifting apart, yet again. 

Maje’s family took a vacation together shortly after their 
mother’s burial and | wasn’t invited. On their return | noticed 
that Maje’s sister was acting funny towards me. She would 
look through me and not include me in conversation. But 
she was much older than Maje was, and | could not discuss it 
with her. She was at the house one afternoon and witnessed 
Maje and I arguing, and that was when she asked to see me. 
We sat together and she told me the reason she had been a 
bit distant towards me was that she didn’t know what was 
going on between her brother and | anymore. She explained 
that she had no desire to be pulled in to our triangle, 
because one day she sees me, and the next she sees 
someone else with Maje. 

She also added that after Maje’s mother’s Lagos funeral 
service, she had been so sure | would go on holiday with the 
family, but then Maje had taken Erica with him instead. Erica 
was Maje’s ex who lived in London; he had dated her during 
one of the times we’d broken up. 

Maje’s sister ended our conversation with a warning: 
“Don’t marry my brother until you hear from God directly.” 


Maje and | had been together for nine years, on and off, at 
this point, and it had been an unending cycle of hurt and 
betrayal. Every time we took ten steps forward in our 


relationship, we took fifty back. Each time | gave up and let 
go, Maje would come after me and hold on so tightly till | 
gave in. He would play the part of a changed man for a 
while, but just when things seemed to be getting better he 
would break my heart again, each time worse than the last. | 
was emotionally exhausted; tears, at this point, had become 
a constant companion. | was unhappy with him - afraid, 
suspicious, unsettled - but utterly miserable without him. | 
was in a bad place, and it got even worse. 

Around this time there was a 70-day fasting and prayer 
programme at my church. | joined in: | was praying for Maje 
and |. On the final day, | prayed and asked God to reveal 
why Maje and | couldn’t find peace with each other. At 
home, | laid down flat on the floor of my room and cried till | 
couldn’t hear my voice. | was unhappy at the direction of my 
life. | couldn’t shake the feeling of dread that came upon me 
suddenly, and | prayed even more for light and direction. 

As | picked myself off the floor | opened my laptop and 
typed Maje’s email address in. | had no idea what his 
password was but | was determined to get into his account. | 
typed in some words that | don’t remember anymore, and 
voila, | was in. Fingers trembling, heart pounding, | realised 
what | had just done, but | couldn’t stop. | went through 
email after email until | found pictures of a boy that looked 
exactly like Maje. 

The boy must have been about two years old, and the 
email was from someone called Crystal. The caption read, He 
loves noodles just like you. | peered at the little boy, my 


nose almost touching the screen of my laptop. The 
resemblance was uncanny. My laptop fell to the floor. 

When | asked Maje he didn’t deny his relationship with 
Crystal or the boy, for once. He couldn’t deny it; the pictures 
were there. 

“Oh, | remember Crystal,” | said. “You broke up with me to 
be with her; you said you had met a girl you wanted to be 
with. You two were together for five months, and | was taking 
sleeping pills to go to bed all because of you. And just when 
| was beginning to live again, you came back all of a sudden 
and said you had made a mistake. And of course Toke was 
there to take you back, being the stupid person that | was. 
But you two didn’t stop seeing each other, because this boy 
looks only two, or even one.” 

| was broken beyond repair. The whole of my twenties | 
had spent chasing Maje, holding on, waiting for him to 
finally grow up, and now he had a son. How could he not 
have told me? What was it about me that made me so 
difficult to love? Because, surely, it was me, not him. | must 
be unlovable. How could the one | loved so much treat me so 
badly, and still | couldn’t stop loving him? Was | attracted to 
pain? What was it about Maje that | couldn’t shake off? 

In spite of all of this | didn’t leave Maje. | loved him with 
all of my heart and was determined to see the good in him. 
And so after months of pleading with me, | accepted him 
back. But | knew it deep down: this was a mess. 

But wait, maybe marriage would fix us... 


Yes, we had to get married. It was the only way we would 
have peace. 


hurt 
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Maje and | managed to keep the news of our marriage secret 
for two days after the ceremony. Then the press got wind of 
it and broke the news. By then we had enjoyed the solitude 
and taken our time settling into the beautiful home he had 
prepared for us. 

There were so many comments, some hurtful, others 
congratulatory and hopeful. There were those who berated 
me for not having the ‘proper’ Nigerian wedding and others 
who expressed doubts that the wedding was a surprise. How 
did my wedding dress fit so well if it was a surprise? 

None of this mattered to me, though. | was happy to be 
married to my best friend - in spite of everything, Maje was 
the closest and dearest person to me - and no comments 
could change that. Our relationship had been a rollercoaster 


of emotions, but | had got my fairytale ending. The princess 
had got her prince. | liked knowing that I’d married someone 
who had witnessed some of my lowest points, knew what 
could bring about a crying jag or a complete meltdown. 

| had been through it all with Maje, and deep down | felt 
like we were finished with all of the drama. But something in 
me would not quite agree. By the time he was ready to give 
marriage a shot, | was exhausted, but | refused to admit 
that, not even to myself. | had worked so hard to get him 
there, and so | had to go through with it. There was nothing 
more he could do at that point that could shock me. Plus | 
was scared of starting over with someone else. Better the 
devil | knew. 

My career had taken flight. | had become successful in 
my own right, yet | was very insecure. | was a bundle of 
contradictions: hopeful on the one hand, afraid on the other. 
| had gone from a single woman obsessed with trying to find 
out if her boyfriend was cheating to a newlywed who 
questioned her husband’s actions constantly. What was he 
doing? Who was he talking to? Was it a harmless 
conversation or was | witnessing him sow the seed of a 
future affair? Was | going to fight another battle? It didn’t 
help that the day after our wedding | found Anita’s recent 
picture in Maje’s iPad. 

My sister had come to visit and | wanted to show her all 
our photos from the wedding and the Apple TV Maje had got 
for the house. He had shown me how the TV worked and had 
created a ‘Maje and Toke’ folder that made me all warm and 


fuzzy inside. | had to work the TV using his iPad, and was 
trying to sort it out when | stumbled upon her picture. 
Luckily my sister did not see the picture, and so | was spared 
having to try to explain it away. 

When Maje got back we had an argument, and | asked 
him why he had Anita’s picture on his iPad. He said he 
missed her and had gone looking for her picture and saved 
it. | Knew then that | was in trouble, and this time there was 
no getting out of it. 

Would my marriage fail? What would people say? 

This one woman’s ghost had haunted my relationship 
through the years, and now, at the beginning of what should 
be a new journey, here she was in my marriage. It was one 
thing for Maje to go on her social media pages to check on 
her, but to save her picture was a different thing entirely. 

It was the sex tape all over again. 


At some point while we were dating, Maje had asked if he 
could tape us having sex. This was a new one for me but | 
would do anything to keep my man, or so | thought, and so | 
obliged. But | was nervous afterwards because | didn’t want 
the tape to get into the wrong hands. 

| was home one afternoon and | needed to send an email, 
so | used Maje’s computer. As | was trying to delete my work 
from his personal space | found a video file in his trash 
folder. | was immediately excited; I’d always wondered what 


he’d done with that video of us. | opened the file with the 
intention of deleting it completely and forever. | dragged the 
file back to his desktop, and | could tell from the stilled 
image in the video that the person in it was not me. That 
person had a necklace on, and | hadn't. 

| clicked play and watched horrified as Maje had sex with 
Anita. | couldn’t stop watching. | was shaking all over but 
wouldn’t pull my eyes from the screen. Watching him 
pleasure someone else killed something inside of me. It was 
one thing for him to cheat on me, to give himself to 
someone else that completely, but to have kept evidence of 
it, preserved a tangible memory that he could go back to 
over and over...it made me feel like | wasn’t good enough or 
doing enough. Like | had failed somehow. 

Watching that video, all the inadequacies | thought | had 
dealt with over the years came rushing back. | had been 
with Maje from when | was an immature teenager, through 
my twenties, and for most of those years Anita had been the 
standard | had to live up to. | had lightened my skin at some 
point - Anita was half Lebanese and half Ibibio, and Maje 
made me feel like he preferred her lighter skin. 

All those years | had been working hard to create a 
version of me that Maje could love. 


If | was going to stay in my marriage, | was going to have to 
do everything to make sure | didn’t get hurt. And so | 


mentally stepped out of the situation. | gave up on my 
marriage even before it had taken off. | drafted a plan: | 
would work on myself and focus on becoming. | promised 
myself that if Maje carried on with other women, then | 
would not be on the ship when it sank. 

| had heard about how every marriage goes through a 
difficult first year - a ‘teething period’ - and how there’s 
improvement in the second year as the couple gets to learn 
more about each other. By the third year the couple should 
be coping better while developing a steady rhythm. In years 
four and five the couple finds their equilibrium and 
discovers their happy place. 

It was supposed to be like watching a plane take off. Or 
so | had been told. 

Sometimes | prayed that our issues would eventually be 
explained away by this teething theory, especially since we 
had brought a load of baggage into the marriage. | threw 
myself into my work, to distract myself. I'd never been one 
for domestic chores, and even now - especially now - | made 
no effort. | didn’t make my husband any meals because | 
didn’t think he deserved meals from me. | didn’t think he 
deserved my time. 

| knew that | couldn’t go on like this forever, but if the 
teething theory was correct and all newlyweds had to go 
through major challenges, then surely | could get through 
them too, right? | had withstood relationship challenges for 
over a decade, so what was a year or two? 


| had always dreamed of having a home of my own. Having 
lived with others since my parents died when | was eight, | 
liked the idea of having a space | could call my own, and 
Maje promised to give me this. “I can’t wait to give you the 
life you deserve, Toke,” he would say. “A lovely home, a cute 
dog and just us, happy.” On our first Valentine’s Day as man 
and wife, February 14, 2014, Maje got me my dog, Spice. 

| loved to host, and so we would have these small parties 
and all our friends would come by our house for drinks. We 
were like this perfect young couple living their dream 
Marriage. 

There were indeed good times in our first year of 
marriage, when we both seemed to click and things went 
well for a few days at a time, and sometimes it felt like these 
days made all the trouble worth it. But then we would fight, 
constantly, about the same issues that we’d had when we 
were dating. Maje would accuse me of holding on to the past 
because | was so suspicious of him. | didn’t have any proof 
but | knew his heart was somewhere else. It felt like we were 
flatmates most of the time, strangers even, just sharing an 
apartment and bills. Our sex life was also affected. Each 
time we wanted to have sex, | would see flashes from the sex 
tape with Anita. And even when | made the effort to tempt 
him, maybe wear some sexy lingerie, he wasn’t into it. We 
would go for weeks with having sex, and | couldn’t help 
feeling that he was having his needs met elsewhere. 

My work was also a point of contention between us as 
Maje would accuse me of being all about my work. But | 


didn’t change anything because at that point my work was 
all | derived joy from. He wasn’t as busy as | was because he 
had just set up his fitness business and it was still in the 
early stages. Money was another source of tension for us, not 
because | was constantly demanding it, but for the opposite 
reason - | never asked Maje for anything. And when he 
didn’t have enough | covered our expenses. One piece of 
advice Big Daddy had given me was that money could cause 
a lot of issues in marriage, and that | should make sure | 
pulled my weight. Maje believed | acted the way | did 
because he didn’t have as much money. But that was not 
the case. | was just so disappointed with every aspect of our 
marriage that | was not about to put myself in a position of 
financial vulnerability, on top of everything else. 

Our daily routine was disjointed. At the time | would be 
dressing up to go to work, Maje would just be going to be 
bed because he’d stayed up all night playing video games. 
By the time | got back, he’d just be waking up, and we’d 
both be on our laptops in our own separate worlds. 

When Maje’s birthday came around in August, | threw 
him a party at our house and all our friends came. | had 
hoped that throwing this party for him would somehow bring 
us closer. 

We fought after the party. Maje had put up an 
appreciation post on his Instagram page, and | was the last 
person he mentioned. Even before | said anything about it 
his followers had already called him out at how indifferent 
and impersonal his thanks to me sounded. | had been 


complaining about how he never displayed any form of 
affection for me on social media, and this just brought things 
to a head. 

Around this time, Maje had a woman he had been friends 
with for a while. He claimed she was his business partner, 
and even though he knew it didn’t sit well with me, he kept 
involving her in our lives. | would see some inappropriate 
conversations between them and he carried on like | didn’t 
matter. | closed my eyes to this and focused on my life even 
more. 

Soon enough, in November, we had the inevitable major 
fight over this ‘business partner’. One evening we were in 
my car on our way to a concert. Maje was sitting in front with 
the driver while | sat in the back. Maje was typing on his 
phone, and because the car windows were tinted | could see 
a reflection of his phone’s screen. He was chatting with 
someone, and | leaned in to read: it was his business 
partner. Apparently they had made plans to meet up that 
evening but Maje could no longer meet her because he was 
attending this concert with me. Her message read: / was 
really looking forward to seeing you. And he responded with, 
Me too. | miss you. 

| was livid, and we argued about it. | ended up attending 
the concert alone. 

Maje didn’t sleep at home that night. He was to travel to 
London the next day, and he did so from wherever he'd 
spent the night. 


We made up later that same week. Even though things 
seemed really bad, we were hopeful that it would pass. 

We had one of our happiest times that December in 
London, where we’d gone on holiday together at Maje’s 
insistence. It was our first holiday as a married couple. 
Before we left Lagos we threw a fantastic Christmas party 
and invited all of our friends. Right after the party we left for 
London. It seemed almost as though Nigeria was jinxed, 
because the moment we left it felt like we had left our 
problems behind. We were talking more, sharing more, I’d 
wake up and make him breakfast. It was a really good time. 
We visited his old haunts together and he'd tell me stories 
about childhood friends and their antics. The trip brought us 
closer. We were practically inseparable and it was exciting 
for us to be that way again. 

But we still weren’t having sex. And he still avoided being 
in pictures with me. 

One time we went out with friends to Chinatown, and 
after dinner they wanted to take a group photo. Maje left us. 
| was upset but didn’t want us to fight about it since we were 
getting along so well. He insisted that it wasn’t about me, 
that he just didn’t want to be in pictures. 


The year 2015 started off with a bang, and it soon became 
obvious that it would be a busy year for both of us. Maje was 
all about launching his fitness outfit while | focused on 


taking my career to the next level. | told myself that it was 
time to leave the past firmly in the past, and that maybe 
these were the big girl pants and shoes | just had to fit into. 

“Toke,” | would tell myself, “You are responsible for 
making your marriage what you want it to be.” 

| was even toying with the idea of becoming a mother. | 
would tell Maje at night to go for it. | didn’t want the happy 
days to end and | thought maybe, just maybe, a baby would 
bring us so much closer. But | knew Maje wasn’t ready for it. 
He wanted to open his facility, and | didn’t want the added 
stress of bills to come between us. | took care of myself well 
enough not to be a burden to him. | didn’t want him to 
shrink under the load of a new baby when his career was all 
he was excited about, and so when we did have sex, he 
would not come inside me. 

| was planning a surprise for our first anniversary in 
January when | met Theo. He was the manager of Eko Hotel 
and Suites, and when he heard that | was planning a 
surprise for my husband he asked me to sit and tell him my 
fairytale story. | couldn’t help it: | broke down in tears and 
told him all | had gone through. 

He was kind. “You're still very young,” he said, “And 
you've been through all of this with this person. Why don’t 
you just leave?” 

| looked at the elderly white man and | thought, this is 
Nigeria. 

| made excuses, the same ones | had made to myself to 
keep myself from leaving. Theo only said, “If you ever need 


some time away to breathe, call me.” He was a really nice 
man, married for 27 years at that time. 

Our anniversary day came and we went to Eko Hotel for 
dinner - or at least that was all Maje thought we were there 
for. After dinner | told him I wanted to check out the rooms in 
the new wing of the hotel. The hotel staff led us to a room, 
opened the door, and my surprise was waiting. There was 
champagne and some rose petals on the bed. It was all very 
romantic. The plan was for us to spend the weekend there, 
away from the stress of the world. 

| wanted us to work out our issues. | wanted my marriage 
to survive. But as we stood there, there was something 
different about Maje. He seemed impatient with me. He 
wasn’t even looking at me like he desired me, and nothing | 
said or did was good. We got into an argument, and almost 
as if he’d planned it, he stormed off. 

| was alone in the room, alone with the big bed and the 
champagne, and | was exhausted. By the time he returned 
to apologise, the anniversary was ruined. 


In March, | travelled to Paris for work. As | like to do 
whenever I'm away on my own, | took some time to 
commune with God and discover His plans for me. | asked 
Him about what | was doing and what | should be doing. | 
don’t know if it’s the solitude in a strange place, but reading 
God’s word and praying in those spaces does so much for 


me. It’s like eating a super energy bar that zaps and 
strengthens me. In my line of work, one barely gets time to 
breathe or review accomplishment. You just keep moving 
and it can be very draining. 

| opened my heart to God on that first night in Paris. | 
must have fallen asleep because | woke up and it felt like 
someone had been in my room. The first words | blurted out 
were, “The glory of your latter days will overshadow your 
former.” | knew those words were from the Bible, but | had 
not been thinking about them the night before so | 
wondered why they were on my lips first thing that morning. 
It felt almost as if | had been having a conversation and had 
woken up just as it was ending. It cemented my conviction 
that God had me in His plans and that exciting things were 
about to start happening for me. | carried on energized as | 
did my work on the trip. | kept making reference to those 
words whenever something unpleasant happened. 

By the time the others on the trip with me were taking in 
their last sights of the city and making last-minute plans to 
hang out, | chose to have dinner and go straight to bed. 
Before | slept | prayed again, this time thanking God for a 
successful time in Paris and committing my plans at home to 
him. It was emotional for me because it was my first time in 
Paris, and the hotel and first class treatment had made me 
feel somewhat special. | realised how far God had brought 
me. | knew where | had started, and | knew that my career 
and all the amazing stuff that was happening to me was a 
big blessing. One | would never take for granted. 


| cried to God, praying, thanking Him and laying my 
dreams before Him as | lay sprawled out on the floor. | must 
have fallen asleep again because | woke up in the morning 
and blurted out these words, “You will walk through fire, but 
you will not get burned, for | will be with you.” It was a 
similar experience as a few days before. | felt like there was 
someone in my room with me as | woke up. But this time 
around | was convinced God was talking to me, and | was 
agitated because this new message indicated that 
something dark was coming. 

| was not as excited about this revelation. | was very 
scared. Walk through the fire? It seemed like a warning that 
a storm was coming and | would be the one to pass through 
it. What shape would this ‘fire’ take? What did this mean? 
Would | lose another loved one? | immediately started 
praying for God to avert any danger. Was | going to be sick? 
Was a loss coming? My heart raced as | considered these 
possibilities. My palms grew sweaty. 

| began to plead with God. “Can you let this cup pass 
over me, Lord? I'm not ready for this storm. | have been 
through enough! Why can’t it just be about great glory like 
you said earlier on in the trip?” 

| could not imagine losing any member of my family, and 
| kept saying to God, “Do not take any of them, Lord; take 
me instead.” | don’t know what | was thinking trying to 
bargain with God but | kept at it until | ran out of words and 
fell asleep. 


| needed to make a final shopping trip before the flight 
back to Nigeria. | was walking on Champs d’Elysees when | 
got mugged. I know that muggings are a sad part of city life, 
but | had never imagined it would happen in my dream city 
or anticipated the way it would leave me feeling jittery and 
vulnerable. | lost a lot of money that day, and | convinced 
myself that the ‘fire’ God had told me about was a warning 
about the mugging. 

| returned home to my life, completely forgetting about 
the revelation. Work was busy and life at home had a steady 
rhythm. Maje and | were talking more about our problems, 
and for me this was a sign of hope. 


In April, | was going through Maje’s emails when | found 
tickets for Anita to travel to London. The tickets were dated 
November of the previous year, at a time when Maje was in 
London for work. | asked him about it and he said he was 
just helping Anita out. We had a fight. | packed a few things 
and left the house. 

| checked into Eko Hotel. | called Theo and told him | 
would be staying there for a while. 

Theo and I were taking a walk one evening and he said to 
me, “You need to set targets for yourself. You can cry, you 
can feel bad, but tell yourself: | will let myself feel sorry for 
me till the end of the month, and on the first day of the next 
month let it go.” He felt that | would have to make a 


decision. He had to go back to work but he left me with 
these words, “Whatever decision you come up with, it is your 
decision, Toke. If it’s to leave, it’s about you. If it’s to stay, 
it’s about you.” 

Theo was like a fatherly friend. | had only just met him 
but he could see that | was in so much pain, and | 
appreciated his wisdom. | didn’t feel like | could talk to 
anyone about what | was going through. In Nigeria it is 
almost a taboo to speak of the ills in your marriage. 
Everyone wears a smile to hide the pain. Sharing is a sign of 
weakness, and the people you share with might very well 
abuse the information or take advantage of you. 

| thought about leaving my marriage, but where would | 
start? | thought about where | was coming from, how people 
had thought | would never get married and now | was, and 
leaving didn’t seem like a good idea at all. 

| moved back into the house because | wasn’t bold 
enough to leave. For the four days | was away Maje hadn't 
call me. | called him and told him | wanted to see him. My 
friend, Modele, came to the house to try to help us settle 
things. In the midst of the conversation, Maje looked at me 
and said, “I will show you.” The words were heavy with so 
much meaning. He added, “And you wonder why | don’t 
want to have a child with you?” It was the first | was hearing 
of him not wanting a child with me. | thought our reason for 
not having a baby yet was that we needed to be more 
settled and more financially secure. But | dismissed those 
words as something he was saying in anger, just to hurt me. 


| blamed it on the heat of the moment. | apologised and the 
matter was done with. 

At first | made a decision to overlook Maje’s indiscretions, 
even though | knew that wasn’t who | was. But | wanted 
some peace of mind. The risks were clear. He had given me 
an STI in the past. He’d returned from a trip once and we 
had sex, and a few days later | was itching. | went to the 
doctors and they prescribed medication, but when | asked 
Maje about the infection he denied knowing anything about 
it. | went through his phone and saw a conversation with 
Anita where she complained that she had been itching. This 
wasn’t news to Maje, more like an update that she was 
giving him on a situation he already knew about. He asked 
her what the doctor’s report said and what was prescribed. 

| knew | would be putting myself at risk if | closed my 
eyes to whatever he chose to do on the side. So | went back 
to putting all my attention into my work. 


Shame 
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It was a Wednesday and | was headed for a work function at 
Eko Hotel. Before | left home, Maje had checked me out and 
told me he liked my outfit, and so | was in a really good 
mood. After the event | sat for a meeting with a few people 
who had been trying to reach me for a while. 

My phone rang and | put it on silent, but the person kept 
calling so | excused myself from the table and stepped away 
to answer the call. It was Freda, a close friend of over 12 
years. 

We exchanged greetings and then she said, “Are you 
seated?” 

“What’s going on?” | said. 

“Where's Maje?” 

“He’s at home.” 

“How are you guys?” 


| felt my stomach clench, but | kept my tone even. “We're 
fine.” 

Freda went on. “I just got a call, Toke. The person knows | 
know you and that’s why they called me.” 

“Oh? What’s up? What has he done again?” 

“They said Anita is pregnant.” 

“Which Anita?” 

“Same Anita. Is Maje still seeing her?” 

| said, “I don’t know. | don’t think so.” 

“This guy that told me is someone who knows | know you. 
He’s not the one who has the story, but there’s a journalist 
that wants to release the story. | told him to please kill the 
story but they’re asking for money.” 

| told her | didn’t think | wanted to pay money to 
journalists to kill stories. She tried to convince me, even 
offering to pay for me, but | refused. | insisted that she 
shouldn’t pay. She went on to say that the person who had 
called her was trying to get the story from the journalist, and 
that she would send it to me when she got it. The journalist 
ended up not sending the story, so Freda sent me the 
number of the person who had contacted her. This person 
said he was far removed from the story and had only gotten 
to know about it perhaps because the journalist was looking 
for the highest bidder. His price was ten thousand US 
dollars. | told him | would call back later, that | needed to 
speak to Maje first. 

| left the event soon after that phone call; | wasn’t sure | 
could stay in public and keep my mask in place after such a 


revelation. The first person | called after getting the 
information was Modele. She was completely against the 
idea of paying to kill the story. She thought it was pointless, 
and that whoever had leaked the story wouldn’t stop there. 
Eventually, someone else would get to hear about it, or all 
would be revealed when the baby was born. A baby could 
only be kept secret for so long. 

| went home immediately after and watched my husband 
for hours, looking for signs, any indication that he knew 
what the journalist had talked about. There was nothing: no 
nervous tics, guilty smiles or anything that hinted at him 
hiding something of that magnitude from me. 

| woke up in the middle of the night and Maje wasn’t 
beside me as usual. | went to the living room downstairs and 
found him asleep on the couch. | woke him up and asked 
why he was sleeping downstairs, and he said he’d fallen 
asleep watching TV. 

| told him I’d had a dream that someone was pregnant 
with his child. He held me and said it was just a bad dream. 

“Is anyone pregnant for you?” | asked. 

“Are you crazy? Why would you think that? You just had a 
bad dream.” 

| wasn’t reassured at all. 

Work was the only thing | could escape into, so in the 
morning off | went. But by the time | got back, I’d decided | 
had to know, once and for all. 

| started asking Maje questions. And finally, he confessed. 

| asked Maje to leave. 


The next day, Friday, | went to work as usual, like nothing 
had happened. On the outside | was calm, but inside | kept 
silently praying that it would all just go away. Maybe the 
journalist would decide it wasn’t a sensational enough story 
and let it go. | kept wondering if | had made a mistake by not 
paying the journalist to kill the story. After work, | went 
home and stayed in bed all day. 

On Saturday, the story broke. 

Modele was with me in the house when my phone rang. It 
was a foreign number. | answered and the person on the 
other end was hysterical, asking if | was all right. She 
introduced herself as Stella Dimoko Korkus. Modele took the 
phone from me and introduced herself as my personal 
assistant. Dimoko Korkus went on to say she had just 
confirmed the story of Anita’s pregnancy and was about to 
break it on her blog; she just wanted to find out if | was 
okay, and she’d call again. Humiliated as | was, | didn’t know 
if | was to beg her not share the story, or run away, or 
scream till | couldn’t hear myself, or just wait it out. 

Some twenty minutes after that first call, my phone was 
on fire. 

Ice Prince was the next person who called me. All he said 
was, ‘You'll be fine.’ He kept repeating that. Afterwards, the 
calls just kept coming. | don’t know why a part of me 
expected Maje to call, but of course he didn’t. | went to 
check Anita’s social media pages but they were all locked. 
So | called Maje. | was upset that he was protecting Anita but 


didn’t see the need to say anything to me, his wife. | told 
him this but he did not seem to care. 

My phone didn’t stop ringing till daybreak. 

On Sunday morning | went to church and everyone was 
staring at me. | would look up or to the side and catch 
someone's eyes, and they would quickly turn away. | started 
to think maybe coming to church had been a bad idea, but | 
stayed till the end of the service. 

Despite everything happening around me I knew | had to 
protect myself, and doing so gave me some sort of peace. 
My phones were taken away from me, but the story was 
everywhere. Radio, television, everyone was talking about it. 

The story trended the entire weekend and into the next 
week. Gossip blogs and celebrity news sites fed the frenzy 
by speculating on everything, even going as far as dredging 
up unrelated matters, anything to keep traffic coming. Two 
things were clear to me by the end of that weekend: 
husbands with pregnant mistresses were not an uncommon 
occurrence, and the wives almost always got blamed for it. 

| barely had time to grieve in private before | had to deal 
with the public. | guess people didn’t realize | was more 
shocked than they were. To the world, | knew of the other 
woman; in fact she had been there all along, and it was | 
who had snatched Maje from her with my celebrity status. 
She was the victim, and |...well, let’s just say karma had 
caught up with me. 

| didn’t have the luxury of curling up underneath my 
covers and hiding from the world. | had commitments and 


bills to pay. | still had to be up at 4.30 a.m and at the office 
by 5 a.m. Waves of helplessness washed over me when my 
alarm clock woke me up the following Monday. But | had to 
be at work, even though | felt like a zombie and hadn’t shed 
any tears since the story broke. 

The phone lines went nuts that morning, and | could 
guess the questions on every caller’s mind. As soon as | 
sensed that a caller was about to talk about Maje and |, | 
would hang up. | knew | was a trending topic. | could see the 
jokes and memes online, and it was the strangest, most 
painful thing being the subject of people’s laughter and 
mockery. In the office, everyone was on pins and needles 
around me, probably wondering when | would go off at them 
or burst into tears. AS soon as | walked into a room there 
would be a hush, and everyone would try not to stare. 

| was brushing my teeth the next morning when | heard 
the Holy Spirit speak to me, “Now is the time to rest in Me; 
you have been prepared for this.” 

My mind immediately went back to my trip to Paris and 
the message | had received. | stood there, toothbrush in my 
hand, staring at my reflection in the mirror, and | cried. | 
cried so hard | began to laugh. | was indeed walking through 
‘fire’ but God had been walking through it with me. | hadn’t 
understood where the strength to carry on came from for the 
past few days. But in that moment | did. The ‘fire’ was hot, 
no doubt, but | hadn’t been burnt. My heavenly Father had 
kept me from looking for a solution in the wrong places or 


following destructive advice. He had given me a heads up 
even months before and prepared me for it. 

Still, an ache lingered in my head and it grew worse with 
every Google alert | received and every criticism | heard. It 
was a headache that sprung from the pain of my betrayal. | 
couldn't stop asking myself what | had done to deserve such 
a thing from my husband. How had he never understood 
how much | loved him? 

Nothing anyone could say compared to the blame | 
heaped on myself. | had had dreams that warned me against 
marrying Maje; even some of the things I’d heard from his 
family were a warning. All the signs had been there, like 
neon at night. But | prayed them away and convinced 
myself that every argument, every humiliation, every 
betrayal would be the last one. One last hurdle and we’d get 
the happiness and peace we deserved. 

A lot of vile things were said about me in the days that 
followed. | considered giving an interview that would shut it 
all down and expose the truth. But | knew that painful as it 
was to remain silent and be judged, silence also gave me a 
certain kind of power. | didn’t want anyone else telling my 
story. At that point | was only interested in my mental state. | 
would not give anyone the power to sensationalise my story 
or pick me apart all over again. | knew that there were too 
many women like me, struggling with the same kind of 
betrayal, publicly or privately. It didn’t matter if these 
women were crying private tears in office bathrooms, hiding 
the truth from their families or pretending that all was well. 


At that point, | shared something in common with those 
women: the pain of betrayal, a betrayal so deep that it 
would scar you forever, if you let it. 

Soon, | was going through a bottle of wine every night. | 
would sit at home with the lights off, drinking myself to 
sleep, struggling not to think about how low | had fallen. | 
was the ‘relationship expert’, with all of the tips and advice 
on matters of the heart. My roof was on fire, had been for so 
long without my knowing it. With everything that I’d gone 
through with Maje, | hadn’t seen this coming. It’s easy to be 
smart and sensible - objective - with other people’s troubles. 
But what advice could | give myself now? 

These after-work binges started to take their toll on me, 
but only | saw it. All everyone else saw was a strong woman 
who seemed almost nonchalant about what had happened. 


Months before, back in April of that year, | experienced one 
of the lowest points of my marriage. 

| was to host a show for the United Nations, and the job 
came with perks. | was put up in a luxurious hotel with room 
service all weekend, and | thought it would be a great 
opportunity for a getaway for Maje and |. | asked him to pack 
a bag and move in there with me. 

The night before the show | tried to talk to him, a deep 
conversation in the dark where we could bare our souls to 
each other. | asked why he wouldn’t let Anita go, why he 


would buy tickets for her to go on holiday. What was it about 
her? With tears in my eyes and desperate to save my home, 
| was willing to learn, to become like her if that was what he 
wanted. If it was the sex, | asked him to teach me her moves. 
If it was her character | wanted to know, so | could become 
what he saw in her. | was drained; | had no pride in that 
moment. | begged him to give us a chance. 

His next words were like a blow to my chest. 

“You will never understand,” he said. “I care deeply for 
her, and the answer to all these questions will always hurt 
you.” 

| cried all through that night. | had to be up at 5 a.m the 
next day to get ready for the event, but | was sprawled on 
the toilet floor, crying. | knew at that point that | could never 
win, but | was weak. | didn’t want to admit that the ship had 
sailed without me. | was a coward and | was ashamed. 

At that time, if l’d had any idea what was coming | would 
have left. 


After the news about Maje and | broke, people began 
reaching out to me from all over the world. Women shared 
their stories and sympathised with me. These encounters 
made me feel somewhat less alone. 

But then sometimes | would walk into a place and feel 
eyes boring into my back, or | would sense a hush in the 
room and know that my marriage was the ‘hot topic’ they 


had been discussing. | would turn on the TV and there would 
be presenters hashing out my issues with their callers while | 
watched. 

Did Toke deserve it? 

Did she not? 

Was she ‘homely’ enough? 

Was it because she was always working? 

Did she attend too many parties? 

Could she cook well? 

Did she allow Maje enough room to be the man in the 
relationship? 

Apparently, these were all valid reasons for a married 
man to cheat on his wife and get someone else pregnant. 
The verdict was out: Toke was to blame because she was 
busy running a vlog talking about relationships while her 
own marriage was a raging inferno. 

Some days were better than | expected while others were 
terrible. | really have no idea how | put one foot in front of 
the other on those days or how | managed to show up at 
work. | felt empty; the incident and resulting criticism 
Sapped any strength | could have laid claim to at that time. 
At this point, the prevalent African mindset that tells women 
to never give room for another woman to replace them 
became a real issue. It was bad enough that | had been so 
‘un-wifely’ as to give my husband reason to impregnate 
another woman, and now | had to make sure | didn’t 
compound my crime by leaving him for it. A woman should 
never let another woman win or take her husband, no matter 


what he has done. | felt like this was unfair, placing the 
responsibility for a marriage solely on the woman. 

Just before the news about my marriage broke, | had been 
very close to signing an endorsement deal with a telecoms 
company. We had been in talks throughout May, exchanging 
emails and having meetings. First week of June, | got an SMS 
from them asking for my name as | wanted it to appear on 
the contract. We were supposed to have a final meeting to 
sign the contract on the Monday after the news about Maje 
broke. 

That Monday | didn’t hear from the company. | reached 
out but they kept putting things off, until eventually | was 
informed that they had decided to go in a different direction. 

| couldn’t blame the company. In the wake of my 
marriage scandal, they didn’t want their brand associated 
with or their reputation buried under all the gossip. While | 
understood the company’s reasons for pulling out, it didn’t 
ease the hurt. It was supposed to be a huge campaign, one 
that | had prayed so hard for, and when | found out it wasn’t 
happening anymore | almost lost my mind. All the while | 
had managed to hold myself together with some semblance 
of control, but when | got the news | unravelled. | cried all 
through that night. How could a man | loved hurt me so 
much? How could they take food from my mouth? 

Indeed, | was at my lowest, and it seemed like | would die 
there. Life was being unfair. | was being punished for 
someone else’s crimes. 


| told the universe to do what it liked with me. What was 
the worst thing that could happen at that point? Yet, even as 
| lay there, it felt like someone was patting my head, 
reassuring me. So | picked myself off the floor, crawled into 
bed and cried myself to sleep. 

Another day had passed, but by the grace of God | was 
still standing. 


Shame is like having your most dismal test results read out 
in front of a huge assembly that doesn’t hold back on their 
judgment. Nobody knows how much you studied and how 
many nights you spent struggling to keep up. None of that 
matters as long as you failed. 

You failed. 

Two words no one wants to hear. 

The shame of failing at marriage brought what | imagine 
to be a rare form of pain. First, you have to deal with the 
shame that your lover exposed your life to someone else. 
Then there is the fact that you have failed at an institution 
that has existed since forever. Your beauty, degrees, job and 
everything else don’t earn you any points in this situation. 

There were times | ran on angry fumes. Anger was better 
than shame; anger made me safe. | didn’t have to look in 
the mirror and face myself. The fury managed to dull the 
pain, but it never lasted very long. With time, even the mere 
sight of couples holding hands becomes enough to make 


you question what you could have changed or withstood to 
make things work. Every day was like a walk of shame. 

Nigerian women have mastered the game of shame. 
Society shames us, the media shames us, our families shame 
us, and then we go ahead to heap whatever shame is left on 
ourselves. | had always believed in marriage, and this belief 
kept me optimistic that Maje would change. But as | stared 
at the ruins of a marriage that was still in its infancy, it 
seemed a lost cause. 

Shame reminded me that | had been unable to secure my 
home, that | might have excelled at work but | was a failure 
in love and marriage. | felt ashamed for believing every lie 
my husband told. Even though I knew deep down that there 
was nothing | could have done to keep a grown man from 
cheating, shame still wouldn’t let up. Shame insisted that | 
was to blame for everything that had happened, and in no 
time | believed it. 

Shame harped on the point that | had gone from dishing 
out relationship advice to hovering dangerously close to 
divorce. There were those who believed that | had 
intentionally painted a misleading picture of my marriage. 
They felt that my social media pages should have clearly 
depicted any struggles | had been facing in my marriage. My 
struggles were my reality, but | had felt sure that Maje and | 
would overcome them just as we had overcome every 
obstacle before. 

| looked down on myself. | couldn’t tell anyone this, but | 
felt like | deserved what had happened to me. | thought that 


happiness was a mirage, and that the idea of finding it was 
too good to be true, and this was another reason to believe 
that | was a failure. 

| had used up all of my affirmations. | had talked to 
myself so much that the words didn’t hold water anymore. 

| chose to leave my marriage. It was the most painful 
decision | had ever made, but | had to be true to myself. 
Maje and Anita had a child now, a special bond. | also knew 
that Maje had never loved me, not enough. | had never been 
and would never be enough for him, and | had to come to a 
place where that was okay. It was unfair, to both of us, for 
him to stay with me and want another. | thought about the 
future. What would happen when she called at night about 
the health of their child? What about when they had to 
represent that child together at school? 

Just the thought of them together killed me over and over 
again, and | was fed up. We didn’t have any kids; | was still 
very young. | could turn things around and give myself a 
better ending, a better one than I’d had with Maje. | had 
spent my formative years waiting for him to do right by me. | 
didn’t know who | was without him, and | wanted to find out. 

Maje had moved back in a week after he left, but we were 
strangers living in separate parts of the house. He lived 
downstairs while | lived upstairs, and we only crossed paths 
when heading out or returning home. | could be friendly and 
cheerful while | was out but then | would develop a strange 
headache as soon as | got on our street; | dreaded being in 
the house and seeing what Maje and | had been reduced to. | 


guess | could have insisted that he moved out for a while 
but | didn’t want to have to deal with the ghosts of our 
memories. 

By this time my friends were suggesting a group holiday, 
and my boss insisted that | take one. These ladies made up 
the perfect travel group because, like me, they all needed to 
get away from something: work, a relationship, the city. 

The holiday turned out to be a good idea. | knew | had to 
resolve the issue of moving out, but | needed a break and 
the holiday was everything | imagined it to be: one month 
away from the stress and pain and shame. 


the other woman 
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faith 
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There were times when | felt more fragile than | had ever 
thought possible, like | would unravel at any moment. 
People continued to commend me for showing strength 
through the crisis, but | wished that | could tell them the 
truth: that sometimes | just wanted to end it all. The devil 
would tell me, you won’t come back from this. 

| was sitting in the bedroom one day. There was a bottle 
of Dettol in the bathroom and a thought came, very strong, 
“Just drink it and die. What’s the point? The whole world is 
laughing at you right now. Just end it.” 

| struggled to keep the pain from taking over by 
reminding myself of God’s promises. Hadn’t He brought me 
this far? | hadn’t felt strong in the beginning, or like there 
were a lot of options available to me. In fact, there had been 
only two: sink into depression or choose to believe God’s 


plan. | chose the latter, but | had to repair my relationship 
with God. 

| knew that | had a lot of learning to do at the Lord’s feet. 
It felt like the right time to listen and learn to wait for the 
Lord’s guidance instead of rushing off to make moves based 
on my own understanding. How far had that got me in the 
past? 

| started aiming for clarity over my emotions. It wasn’t 
easy but | pushed myself till | couldn’t push anymore: 
praying each time | felt like throwing in the towel, crying till 
| couldn’t cry anymore and there was stillness. | tried to talk 
less and focus more on my faith and myself. | began to 
comfort myself with books, sermons, Bible passages, and | 
chose to believe that God still loved and cared about me. 

Godfessions, by Goke Coker, is one book that has helped 
me a great deal. | met Pastor Goke about ten years ago while 
attending House on the Rock Church. Ironically, Maje was 
the reason I'd gone to see Pastor Goke that day. Pastor Goke 
spoke to me that day and told me afterwards that he could 
sense a calling upon my life. His words scared me as | 
immediately equated a ‘calling’ to becoming a pastor - the 
last thing | wanted to be at the time. Each time | 
remembered Pastor Goke’s words | would picture myself with 
a Bible in one hand and a bell in the other. But | have come 
to learn that we are all preachers; our lives are sermons and 
it’s up to us to decide what the sermons say. 

Godfessions is loaded with daily affirmations and 
positivity. | was amazed to realise that | had owned this book 


for a couple of years but never really dug into it until | got 
married. The book was an eye-opener in what was a very 
dark time for me. It was a constant reminder of God’s 
promises in a world that churns out discouragement by the 
millisecond. 

The devil finds a way to fill your head with lies when you 
have just gone through a tough period. These lies can make 
you question everything, including the very purpose of your 
existence. Lies like: 

‘You are not good enough.’ 

‘This is the best thing that could have happened to you 
and now it’s falling apart.’ 

‘This will end you.’ 

When these lies came, God’s word provided a much- 
needed comfort and a reminder of my identity and His plans 
for me. 

One morning, a friend reached out to me. She said that 
the Holy Spirit had instructed her to tell me to write about 
my experiences, and that it would change so many lives. 
She told me to stop feeling sorry for myself because the 
book, if written, would not be all about me. | was surprised. 
Stop feeling sorry for myself? Was that even possible? | had 
failed at my marriage. | had struggled for years to win this 
man, and after everything the other woman had won. | was 
less than a woman. | could not keep a home. My credibility 
was in question, my work was under attack, and | should 
stop feeling sorry for myself? Feeling sorry for myself was 
the only thing | knew. 


It was such a struggle, but | slowly started to accept that 
this experience wasn’t just about me. It had happened to 
teach me, to strengthen my faith so | could minister to 
others in need of hope. To let them know that, indeed, there 
is more to life, and that in our deepest pain, our greatest 
rewards are born. To reveal that God is constantly trying to 
get our attention, and that He detests the altars we have 
built for ourselves in our jobs, marriages, businesses and 
relationships with people we believe we can’t live without. 
He will take these altars down to teach you how much power 
resides in you, and that He alone has the ability to restore 
balance. Just like that, | started to find fulfilment in a place 
that once screamed of brokenness. 

A lot of people find it hard to see past the Toke Makinwa 
‘brand’ and connect me with my faith. They don’t realise just 
how deep it goes. Sometimes | am convinced that my 
parents are angels now and that they deserve to be, for 
leaving us, their children, the perfect legacy: a foundation in 
Christ and a home of prayer and praise. Sometimes | am 
thankful that they didn’t leave us money in place of this 
foundation. | am not the most righteous person out there, 
but | am striving to be whoever God created me to be. 


| remember attending a church revival as a child where the 
pastor told us to ask God to appear to us that night. | was 
brushing my teeth before bed, so excited that | would get to 


meet God that night. But he didn’t show up, and | held on to 
that disappointment for so long. 

Why hadn’t He shown up? 

| know better now. God is in the air we breathe, and in our 
minds. He is the voice of direction and reason we hear. 
Sometimes we undermine the power in His voice and we 
think we know by ourselves His plans for us, and then we 
make decisions that lead us down the wrong paths. But | 
have learnt that even when we go left, His love is there to 
guide us aright. The process of redirection is painful, and 
that was where | was. Being married to Maje was not His plan 
for me; | had made that choice over and over again while 
ignoring the signs, and He kept me. He was re-directing me, 
and | had to bear the pain of my disobedience. 

God speaks to us; it just might not be how we expect to 
hear from Him. Each time | prayed concerning my situation, | 
expected God to wake me up from sleep and tell me what to 
do. That never happened, but what did and still does 
happen is even more exciting. | could get an answer while | 
am driving; it could be a post | see; it could be someone 
saying something, or something happening that makes it 
register within me that God was responding. 

In all of the tribulation, God provided, guided, revealed, 
and | started to find the power inside of me to dictate how | 
should feel. Instead of weakness, | spoke strength. Instead of 
hatred, | chose to rise above it. 

Sometimes we get burnt, but there’s always redemption 
and re-direction with God if we are willing. There were times 


when I thought religion wasn’t working out and | was just 
going to give up and do something else. We've all been 
there, those times when it gets too much and we don’t want 
to hear a word about faith. 

‘| have faith, or I think I do. | pray, | give to the poor. I’m 
good to everyone, so why?’ Sound familiar? Surely, | am not 
the only one who wonders why suffering and death exist. Or 
why cancer still has no cure? Or why a virus like Zika affects 
innocent babies? 

Today, | gladly attest to the fact that God has a plan, and 
that whatever happens, He is always there. There has always 
been a revelation every time | prayed about my situation; He 
never ever left me hanging. The problem was the struggle 
between what | saw (my reality) and what | had faith in. 

Faith is a journey, one worth taking. 
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Months passed after June and | went through different 
emotions. Time didn’t stop. | got a new flat and doing it up 
took my mind off how heartbroken | was. It helped me focus 
on other things and | was thankful for that. 

Maje hadn’t made it easy for me to move on. He’d begged 
like his life depended on me staying, but deep down, | knew 
that they were just words. He had also apologised online and 
got a lot of flak for it. 

Leaving the house Maje and | had shared wasn’t as hard 
as l’d imagined; indeed, that was the easy part. After that, 
things got harder. | had never lived alone and | didn’t know 
how to adjust. | did not enjoy living alone and running a 
home by myself. But it had to be done. | had thought | would 


feel better, that it would hurt less. The public didn’t make it 
easy; it felt like people were just waiting for me to make a 
move. But it was still my relationship and my life. | was 
trying to learn my new life but millions of people were intent 
on making my decisions for me. 

And then there were the outrageous comments: 

‘Maje spent ‘X’ amount of time with Anita so she wasn’t 
the mistress, Toke was.’ 

‘She didn’t break your home, you did. You came between 
two people who loved each other by marrying him.’ 

Everyone marvelled at my silence in the face of all this, 
considering it a show of strength. But | was still struggling 
with self-doubt. So how could | explain my pain when 
nobody wanted to listen? My phone would ring and it would 
be some journalist or a media house hankering after an 
interview, or a magazine asking me to be their cover girl. 
But | knew that all they wanted was to ask me about my 
marriage and where it was heading. No one knew | had 
moved out; | kept it quiet. | knew they were going to ask me 
what | was going to do, and so accepting those cover offers 
would have been unfair because | didn’t have the answers 
they wanted. 

And then there was family, some of my closest people, 
insisting that there were worse things than a pregnant 
mistress and that | needed to stay in my home. And who can 
blame them, when our culture preaches that a woman must 
endure anything just to keep her marriage and home. Don’t 


we all know of at least one woman who has lost her life as a 
result of this? 

| remember Big Mummy saying that everyone had a cross 
to carry, and that the child outside of our marriage was 
mine, that most men had vices that their wives had to deal 
with. It could be anything from drunkenness to 
mismanaging money, womanizing or working too much and 
neglecting his duties as husband and father. She must have 
been talking based on life as she knew it, but the options 
she was giving made life seem very bleak, like | could not 
win. Like life was just a dark slippery slope | was bound to 
stumble and fall trying to climb. Were there really no other 
options besides a drunken husband or a philanderer? 

My former landlord and his wife also called for an 
‘intervention’. They found out | moved out and so they 
reached out to me. We met, the husband with Maje and the 
wife with me. She said to me, “No woman is woman enough 
to make you leave your home.” | understood her concern 
and | respected her enough to listen. But | knew | did not 
have to act on her advice. 

| struggled for a long time. There were times when | 
would be driving and would have to pull over to get myself 
together. Such was the force of the memories that assailed 
me whenever | thought about my marriage. Was | a weakling 
for moving out of my home? Maybe, but it felt necessary. It 
was clear that if | didn’t change the pattern that had me 
running in circles, | would be stuck on the rollercoaster for a 
very long time. | didn’t want to look back in a year and feel 


trapped, or wonder why | never took the chance, or blame 
myself for doing nothing to find myself. | was intent on 
moving on with my life and that was exactly what | did. 

| chose to build myself up again and take it one a day ata 
time. | started to tell myself that | wouldn’t accept blame 
that wasn’t mine. | couldn’t be blamed for someone else’s 
choices, but | was responsible for my reactions. So | started 
to work on those reactions, telling myself that | deserved to 
be treated right, that | was worthy of genuine and selfless 
love from a man who would rather suffer pain than humiliate 
me. | would not be a casualty of the storm, even though 
women before me had been broken or scarred by similar 
experiences. It was only then that smiles, hugs or stares 
from strangers stopped bothering me so much. There was no 
reason for me to feel ashamed. 

The holiday | had taken in August had helped me find my 
resolve, but one month hadn’t rendered me immune to the 
memories. Sometimes they would overwhelm me and | 
would cry, but the pain wasn’t defining me anymore. It 
stopped being about what people were saying or how | 
would be stared at while attending events. | was now 
experiencing the pain that came with acceptance, a good 
kind of pain. The kind that reminds you of your humanity 
and the need to be thankful to God for constantly watching 
over you. | was just so thankful to be alive and not battling 
with health issues or something worse. 

Every morning | woke up in my new environment praying 
for a miracle, for total healing from the pain that left my 


heart heavy each time | opened my eyes. It was a weird 
feeling because even with the heaviness | was thankful for 
how far | had come. | had successfully set up my flat and 
didn’t need anything from Maje. | paid my rent and didn’t 
want to take anything from the old house. The things in that 
house reminded me of that life, and | wanted nothing more 
than to forget it all. 

My close friends thought | let Maje off the hook too easy. 
He should have paid for your flat, they told me. He should 
have absorbed the cost. But | wanted nothing from him and 
he didn’t offer. | was thankful for financial freedom, and | 
wondered about the millions of women out there who didn’t 
have the choice of moving on if they were in bad or 
unhealthy marriages. That itself was suicide. To stay with 
someone who abuses you emotionally or otherwise because 
you have nowhere to go must be another level of torture. 
Women need to begin to work more, save more, pray more, 
do everything more because this can happen to anyone. 
Indeed, it is the reality of a lot of African women out there. 

| remember telling Maje | was leaving with the television 
we had in the living room downstairs. This was after my 
friends had cursed me out for doing everything myself. | had 
bought everything in my flat, and | contemplated leaving 
with the TV. Maje’s response was, “You do know that it’s the 
biggest TV in the house?” | was shocked to hear this. The 
size of the TV was all that mattered to him. That was when it 
really hit me that | was doing the right thing. Maje had never 
valued me, and where the purpose of a thing is unknown, 


abuse is inevitable. But how could he know my value when 
he had never worried about losing me? | was there even 
when he didn’t need me, and now he would miss a TV more 
than me. 

It took my dog, Spice, a while to adjust to the new 
apartment. She would bark at everyone who walked in or 
just sit in a corner and sulk all day. She missed Maje and the 
comfort of our house and didn’t understand why we were in 
a smaller apartment. She was no longer interested in 
gamboling around, so | called a friend who also had a dog 
and asked if my dog could hang out with them for a while. 
She soon confirmed that Spice didn’t seem like her usual 
self. The dog tried to run out of her house once or twice, like 
she was trying to find her way back home. | felt guilty for 
depriving her of the home she knew and the space she was 
used to. Who could blame Spice? 

This made me further thankful to God that | didn’t have a 
child with Maje. My heart went out to women who had to 
endure loveless marriages because of their children. Or the 
women who left their marriages with their children and had 
to deal with the guilt of watching their kids adapt to a new 
life without a father present. 

| was lonely too, but | knew that | had to stare down the 
pain and win. 

One night became one week, one week became one 
month, and before | realised it | had lived in the apartment 
for two months. Spice returned home and we learnt to live 
by ourselves, just the two of us. 
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By the Christmas of 2015, Maje had apologised more times 
than I could count. 

He wrote me a letter saying how he was sorry; he didn’t 
want to lose his home and wanted us to work on our 
marriage. He promised to be a better man and would defer 
to me if | gave him another chance. | wouldn’t be 
disappointed if | did. 

| didn’t buy it. By then | was so used to him apologising 
like his life depended on it; it had become an act. | didn’t 
see the remorse so | stayed aloof. 

Months had gone by but | was still a shadow of myself, 
even when | seemed fine on the outside. Being at a 
crossroads is the most difficult thing, and that was where | 
was. Every path seems like it’s going somewhere, but you 
are unsure of which is the right one. And even if it seems 


right at first, would it turn ugly? Would | get lost in the 
woods? What did God want from me? | prayed and fasted for 
God to make a decision. 

Christmas was a time of love and | didn’t have much to 
give. | didn’t even put out my decorations or pay attention 
to the calendar. For me, it was going to be a very lonely 
Christmas. | thought of going away again but the naira- 
dollar exchange rate quickly put that thought to rest. 

| was going to be alone at Christmas and | felt terrible. 


A marriage counsellor in the US heard my story and reached 
out to me. She sent me an email but | didn’t respond. So she 
kept an eye on things, and when Maje apologised online she 
contacted him as well. 

At the back of my mind, | knew that counseling would 
help me heal, for myself. Even if Maje and | never got back 
together it could help me sort out my own life. | was toying 
with the idea of giving it a shot but | could not trust Maje, 
and the thought of his love child still made me crazy. 

| had been so sure | would be the one heavy with child 
and bursting with expectation by the end of 2015, but that 
hadn’t happened. | had come a long way since June when 
the story broke, and it felt like it would be easier to start 
over again than to get back into the marriage now that Maje 
had not only one but two children, with two different 
women. On both occasions he had cheated and caused me 


pain, and even If | felt it could be different this time, | 
couldn’t convince myself that having a child with him would 
move him. Would he even be excited? He already had two. 
Would | still be an equal partner in the marriage? Even if | 
forgave him completely, would | forget what he had done to 
me? Was it possible to forget? 

| remained adamant until someone asked if | had 
considered the possibility that everything had happened to 
make me a voice to those who needed to learn similar 
lessons. Would | want the conclusion to be that | gave up, or 
that | built my marriage back up? | laughed this off, saying 
that the last thing | wanted was to be part of baby mama 
drama. 

Then someone else told me the same thing. The person 
asked me to consider the fact that Maje still wanted the 
marriage, even though he had children and could fashion 
another ‘family’ for himself. That it could be God’s way of 
breaking us down so we could drop all the baggage we had 
been hauling around and start our healing process. 

| was still rejecting the idea of counselling whenever it 
was suggested, but | was confused and worried that | would 
make the wrong decision. Did | really want to be the voice 
telling young girls that it was all right for a guy to do all that 
Maje had done? Hillary Clinton did it, Huma Abedin did it, 
but it felt different in my situation because there was a child 
involved now. | had stayed in a marriage that dished out 
pain and it had ended up almost turning me into a shrewish, 
bitter young woman. Did | want my story to influence others 


to walk away from their marriages when they may still have 
a chance? 

Maje and | both agreed to counselling and opened up a 
line of communication between us. We started hanging out 
again, but it was awkward at first. Maje’s apologies felt like 
drops of water in a deep, empty well, but what else could he 
say? No words would make up for his actions and their 
consequences. My vlog followers had decreased 
significantly, views were dropping, | was losing possible 
endorsement deals, and acquaintances were giving me the 
side-eye. How could sorry make a dent in all of that? 

The truth is that | wasn’t afraid of being without him 
anymore. It had taken a long time, but | was ready to build 
again alone. | didn’t love Maje anymore, but each time | said 
this | was told it was the anger talking. People had gone 
from speculating to simply assuming Maje and | were back 
together, and | didn’t blame them much because | wasn’t 
saying anything. 

Maje and | would meet at public functions and the press 
would ask for photos. If | said no, it would be the next day’s 
headlines: Toke declined to take a picture, things must still 
be shaky; they are over, they hate each other. If | said yes, it 
would be in the news the next day anyway: They are back 
together, they are united, they are still married. So even as | 
posed for the pictures, | thought | knew what to expect. 
What | wasn’t ready for was the backlash | got simply for a 
picture. | was criticised for going back to Maje. | was called a 


hypocrite and weak. | was shamed and abused for letting 
him off the hook too easily. 

All of this put a further strain on Maje and I, but we kept 
at the counselling and talking. The public’s reaction also 
showed me that you couldn’t please the world. | was called 
names for leaving, | was laughed at for not being strong 
enough to keep a home. And now there was news of a 
possible reconciliation, and even in this the woman gets 
blamed. 

Our counsellor was a nice Christian woman, and she was 
eager to work with Maje and | because she believed that we 
would be a Teflon-tough couple if we could work through our 
challenges successfully. She was so convinced that we would 
inspire other couples struggling with infidelity. We held 
sessions via Skype, and we were expected to be open so | 
found out some things | hadn’t known. Like how Maje had 
written a press release, to be sent to Pulse TV, saying he was 
leaving me. Anita had helped him edit it. | saw the emails 
between them. He said it had just been a ploy to buy time 
and so Anita wouldn’t get mad. He said he never sent the 
press release, but it hurt like hell. 

How was | supposed to let our counsellor know that | was 
battling feelings of resentment where Maje was concerned, 
and that | didn’t want anything to do with him anymore? Or 
that | didn’t believe that sharing my deepest feelings with a 
stranger could change anything. | was sitting in the same 
room with the man who had hurt me, and talking about how 
bad | felt with a stranger. How would dredging up all that 


dirt help me? | had never liked sharing my feelings with 
anyone who wasn’t very close to me. 

| cried all through the first session. | was supposed to be 
talking about my parents’ death but | couldn’t. | was afraid 
that talking about them would make me forget them and 
that the best way to preserve their memories was to keep 
them locked inside of me. | felt that it would be stupid and 
weak of me to even consider giving Maje another chance 
and that it meant | didn’t love myself enough. | had been so 
set on marrying Maje that | never stopped to ask God if it 
was his will. | had simply decided that it was okay. How did | 
know that this wasn’t my punishment for cutting God out of 
such a sacred union? 

Our counsellor felt differently. In her opinion, Maje and | 
would never have married if God hadn’t wanted us to. 

New rules were set in place: anything Anita needed, she 
had to come through me. She was not to contact Maje, or he 
contact her. 

One time Anita called Maje to say she needed money for 
the baby. But because of the new rules | was the one who 
got to communicate with her. | kept asking Maje for her 
account details but he wouldn’t give them to me so | called 
Anita. 

“What’s your account details,” | said, dispensing with any 
pleasantries. “I have to send you some money.” 

“Keep your money,” she said. 

“I am not doing it for you,” | said. “Left to me, this money 
would buy shoes or designer bags. | don’t really care about 


your situation. I’m doing it for my husband. You don’t want 
to deal with me but you should have thought about the fact 
that you’re having a baby by a married man. How did you 
think this was going to play out?” 

And she went, “Oh, right now you probably think you’re 
superior to me.” 

“| actually don’t feel superior to you. | feel sorry for you 
because you fell for the oldest trick in the book. At your age, 
you're older than | am, a man told you he was going to leave 
his wife. So he came to you and told you he wasn’t happy 
and he was leaving me and you bought it, hook, line, sinker. 
That’s on you, that’s not on me. You can’t be mad at me for 
reaching out to pay my husband’s son’s monthly fees. You 
didn’t do anything special; he already has a son. | now have 
Maje by his balls, and if | wanted him to forget you for the 
next five years he would forget you and only deal with you 
away from my eyes and the eyes of the press.” 

“Hmm,” she said. “Typical Maje, telling you what you 
want to hear. My child was not a mistake, my child was 
planned.” 

“No, he wasn’t planned—” 

“He was.” 

And then | remembered the press release and said, 
“Woman to woman, what sort of woman writes a press 
release with a guy to leave his wife.” 

“Correction, he wrote it. All | did was vet it.” 

“Okay. So you vetted a press release written by a man 
with which he was going to publicly humiliate his wife and 


send that to the press. What happened to quietly separating 
from his wife? If you really want this man so bad then he 
must get a divorce and it doesn’t have to be public. Why 
would you address it to Pulse TV?” 

That conversation was one of the points where | realised 
that if | stayed married to Maje, this was what my life would 
be about—forget what I’d said to Anita about having Maje by 
the balls. As if it wasn’t bad enough that he had committed 
adultery, there was a constant reminder in the form of Anita 
and her son who would never go away. 

It was a battle, and | was exhausted from wounds that 
were yet to heal. 


After the conversation with Anita, Maje and | had a fight and 
| didn’t speak to him for about two weeks. When we started 
talking again | asked if he had spoken to Anita. He said he 
had, and that he’d told her off. But there was a feeling | 
couldn’t shake. Still, we went back to being cordial and 
talking. 

One morning he came to have breakfast at my house. | 
was to catch a flight to Abuja for work later that morning. | 
was in my dressing room when he walked in and asked me 
how | was doing for money. 

Oh, he wants to offer me money, | thought. Maybe this 
really was a new Maje. | told him how I'd just paid salaries, 


and about all my money challenges, and he said, “I was 
thinking about borrowing some money from you.” 

| was going to offer him some money but then | heard the 
voice. It was a whisper but | heard it, and | knew unlike in 
the past not to ignore it. | knew he wanted to get money 
from me for Anita. The Holy Spirit told me. 

“Maje, you should be the one giving me money,” | said. 
“I’m travelling. Even if my ticket is being taken care of by 
this company, | should be getting money from you for my 
upkeep there.” 

“It’s just till | get some money.” 

| said | didn’t have any, so he went back to my room. | 
followed him. 

“When last did you speak to Anita?” | asked. 

“| don’t talk to her. We don’t talk.” 

It was a story | had heard before so | asked for his phone. 
As he gave it to me | could almost hear his heart rate speed 
up. 

“Before | go through this phone, tell me,” | said. “Is there 
something l'Il see on it?” 

“Let me make one phone call.” 

| gave Maje the phone to make his call. It was a long call, 
and when it ended I took the phone again. 

“So, is there something I’m going to see?” | asked again. 
He said no. 

| checked his BBM and Whatsapp, both wiped. 

| went on to do a search of Anita’s name on the phone 
and—as many new model smartphones do—was presented 


with all of the correspondence between Maje and her. | found 
an email from the day before. 

“You said you don’t talk to her anymore,” | said. “Why did 
she email you yesterday?” 

“Oh, she did? | don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

It was an email with a Google document attached, and it 
showed a history of how the document had been accessed. 
The document was a monthly plan for his work from Anita. 

“What did I miss?” | asked. “She’s back doing your work? 
Maje, we’re still battling over the fact that she had a baby 
for you. Did she give you money to start this business? Kilo 
pa yin po? What did you people put together? This is how 
you almost ran me mental, because there’s_ clearly 
something more that | don’t understand. There is something 
that is bigger than me between you and this girl. Because 
she gave birth for you, you weren’t at the birth of your child, 
you publicly apologised to your wife. What did you say to 
her that would get her to write a business plan for your 
work? Don’t answer that, thought. Call her on the phone 
because I’m not going to listen to your side alone. She 
knows we’re working on our marriage. The counsellor told 
you to write an email apologising to me and letting her know 
you’re working on your marriage, and that going forward the 
only way she is to contact you on your child is via this email 
thread with me in copy. Clearly, that’s not what you’re doing. 
Thank God | didn’t go back to you in a hurry. Thank God | 
took my time and moved out of the house because | can 
only imagine, if | was in the house with you this is what I'll 


be dealing with? She’s back writing business proposals? 
What next? You'll lie to me that you’re travelling and then go 
and spend some time with her and her child?” 

By this time I’d dialled Anita’s number and she was on 
the phone. “Anita, why are you writing business proposals 
for my husband?” 

She said, “Is it that you’re jobless?” 

Maje replied with, “You guys, stop. | can’t do this. | can’t 
handle this.” 

It was at this moment | knew | was going to file for 
divorce. 

| kicked Maje out of my house. The last thing he said to 
me was, “I’m going back to her. She’s a much better person. 
My worst mistake was marrying you.” 

“I agree with you,” | said. “Go back to her. I’m going to be 
calling my lawyers.” 
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I’m thankful for the strength that helped me stay silent; who 
knows what ugly things | might have said and regretted? | 
was not going to be bitter or hateful, nor would | waste time 
planning vengeance. It would have made recovery a lot 
harder. 

| swore not to get caught up with blaming the other 
woman for ‘stealing’ my husband. Two people are always 
involved in these things, and no woman can ‘steal’ a 
husband who isn’t interested. The truth is, some people 
have no respect for the institution called marriage. If they 
feel a connection with a married man or woman, they go 
ahead even if it will mean ruining a family in the process. | 
will admit to wondering what sort of woman would be okay 
being pregnant and alone all those months before choosing 
to go to the press. | guess | will always wonder, but | know 


that | might never get all the answers or even an apology. | 
had to swallow my pride and pray for mother and child to be 
safe. | had to make a choice to forgive her, as | was not 
going to let anyone live rent-free in my head. 

| had to accept that my life was a mess. That behind my 
smiles, the glam and the facade, | was a trembling, hot 
mess. Accepting the truth was the first step on my long walk 
to forgiveness. | had built so many walls around my life and 
my heart. So high and impenetrable, to keep out people who 
would hurt me. But somewhere along the way they had 
walled me in, making me a prisoner of my own making. 

| had enthroned fear in my life, handing it all of my 
power, and so it had gone ahead to rule my life, influencing 
most of my decisions. Looking back now, | must confess that 
this incident forced me to take a deeper look at my life. My 
Spiritual life had been suffering for a while, even before 
secrets were spilled. | had been struggling to make it look 
like | was in a good place spiritually, but | was losing touch 
with God. He was my Lord and Saviour and | wanted Him in 
the control tower, but | had abdicated so much space to fear 
that there was no room for God. 

| read the story of Job in the Bible and realised that even 
though Job lived centuries ago, | could relate with him. Like 
him, | feared losing everything. Yet all his fears became his 
reality in one day, every single one except for his own death. 
And that was because God had instructed the devil not to 
take his life. The devil pays attention to our fears and uses 
them against us because our fears are usually a sum total of 


the things we care about the most. What better place to hit 
us hard, right? How else did the devil know that Job’s losses 
would nearly trump his love for God? The devil was so sure 
that he had the temerity to request God’s audience and 
state his case, ‘Just give me a shot and see if Job won’t turn 
against you.’ 

| feared failure. | had always thought that | wouldn’t 
amount to much, and | had listened to certain people tell me 
the same thing. | had lived in fear of failure, and | worked 
tirelessly so it wouldn’t happen. And then | realised that | 
always had to work thrice as hard for something to happen 
while others would put in only a little effort and it would be 
a hit. So working thrice as hard became my way of life. 

| was too scared to take chances, to live. ‘What if’ had 
become my mantra and | constantly doubted my decisions. | 
would propose a project, get a ‘no’ and abandon that project 
completely, believing my proposal was horrible and never 
thinking that perhaps | had presented it to the wrong person 
or organisation. 

| had developed a deep fear of poverty stemming from 
days when | was flat broke with no back-up plan, and that 
fear remained even when | had a stable job and 
endorsements. | still found myself looking over my shoulder, 
scared that poverty was just a few steps behind. It was never 
about comparing myself to others or throwing money 
around. In truth, this fear consumed me so much that | 
prayed more about my job than my marriage. 


The funniest thing happened one day when | received an 
email from a vlog subscriber whose marriage was fairly new 
but was already suffering under the weight of infidelity. My 
heart bled for her as | reminded her that the heart of her 
husband was in God’s hands and encouraged her to pray for 
her marriage and husband. | had given her the very advice 
that | couldn’t bring myself to take. | was praying about my 
life, my career and my success. | had focused on building 
myself up, believing that my partner would have less power 
to hurt me if | racked up more achievements. 

Of all the fears | enthroned, the fear of happiness must 
have snagged the gaudiest seat. Happiness, or rather the 
absence of it, scared me badly. It was simple: if | allowed 
myself to believe in happiness then | left myself vulnerable 
to the self-destruction that would be waiting for me when 
the happy moments ended. | believed that all happiness was 
fleeting and that whatever gave me happiness would 
eventually take it away. It had taken my loving parents, my 
security and my pride among other things. Surely, nothing 
could stop it from taking love. 

In our marriage, Maje and | suffered from a terrible cycle 
that had us getting along during the week and then 
quarrelling all through the weekend. | would find myself 
fighting any happy moments and grasping at trivial things 
that would make us quarrel again. It wasn’t until | moved out 
and began to pray for the grace to forgive my husband and 
the will to move forward that | began to make any progress. 


| tossed and turned on the subject of moving forward. 
Surely, this was the ultimate betrayal. How was | to dig 
myself out of this mess? How do I even pray for us much less 
approach the topic of forgiveness? 

Then it hit me. 

My life wasn’t right. | could hustle and stockpile 
achievements and God would still not use me because of the 
state of my heart. | had been lugging too much baggage 
around, entertaining fear and courting the wrong sort of 
hope. God wasn’t punishing me but he wanted me to let it 
all go. | broke down and wept from the relief that came with 
this revelation. | started to picture myself physically purged 
of all my fears and baggage in Christ’s presence. Even this 
was a terrible struggle after years of fortified walls and 
expertly carved masks. 

There | was, the same person telling my followers to fight 
for their marriages, yet | was a coward, afraid to fight for 
mine. | was on the run because | was afraid of being hurt 
and | couldn’t afford to bring down my walls again. My 
husband had made mistakes, owned up to them and was 
taking steps to make things right. |, on the other hand, was a 
mess. 

| needed to forgive myself for every regretful action | had 
taken if | was to get my life together. | needed to forgive 
those who had hurt me but | happened to be one of those 
people. | doubted my worth. | didn’t have the faith to let go 
and let God. It became clear that forgiveness for others 
would only come after | learnt to forgive myself. 


| had spent years believing the lies fear had told me and | 
needed to accept that nothing | had achieved was by my 
own power. When the fear of failure knocks, | will remind 
myself that | have not been saved by my own grace. To the 
fear of poverty, | will insist that it is God who grants 
provision and that the race is not to the swiftest. When | fear 
for my life, | will confess God’s promise of life to me. 

It won’t matter which one of the fears comes visiting. 
There’s an astonishing purpose to my life and | won’t exit 
this earth without completing it. 

| knew | had to forgive Maje. | had to step out of the 
situation and look in from an outsider’s perspective. How 
could | blame him when I'd given him all the power to do all 
he had done? How did | expect him to love me when | did 
not love myself? Why did | put the responsibility for my 
happiness on another human being? If | learned to forgive 
myself and then love myself, maybe | could let go of all the 
hurt and pain and forgive him too. 

He was used by God to bless me in so many ways. Had 
this not happened to me, | would not have grown as much as 
| have. Had he not hurt me this much, the hunger to find my 
purpose might still not have been ignited. The pain is all 
part of the plan, and | had to constantly tell myself that the 
reward is in there somewhere. It was not just about me. | 
would be a voice to millions of women out there who are 
stuck in the pain that another caused, without realizing the 
blessing that was disguised as pain. | had also learnt in one 
of the counselling sessions that | had to look at Maje as 


God’s creation and remember that God loves us all. Hard as 
it may be to accept, God has forgiven him and loves him, 
and | could choose to free him from living rent free in my 
head or remain the same person who in five years would be 
singing another sad love song. (Go on, Toni Braxton, go right 
on!) 

| sat in the dark one night and had a conversation with 
myself. | told myself all the good qualities | possessed and all 
the amazing things about me. | also highlighted the things 
that needed work. It was a mental exercise. | found out that | 
didn’t even like myself, which had to change. | was in a 
battlefield in my mind all the time; there was an inner 
conflict with self and it had to be resolved. It would be a long 
journey but if | could start now, if | could just start to tell 
myself the truth, | would get there. 


There’s a sharp difference in the way Nigerian women 
and men have broached the topic of my husband’s infidelity. 
Among the men, when they attempt comforting words, they 
usually end up with statements like, “It’s a man’s world and 
what he did was bad, but forgive him because we are all not 
saints. He’s even brave for apologising publicly because 
some men would not apologise.” 

| guess cheating men should be handed medals because 
‘they are not saints.’ Nevertheless, | always appreciated 
their attempts at comfort. 


Women, on the other hand, tend to be more emotional so 
they rarely speak directly. Instead they give a hug or recite a 
Bible verse and expect you to get it. Or they just stare at 
you in a way that tells you that they cannot imagine going 
through what you are going through. 

We learn every day of our lives, but we suffer when we 
don’t pay attention to the lessons we have learnt. | suspect 
that these lessons are supposed to make the rest of our lives 
easier. AS a student, | couldn’t wait to get out of the 
classroom and into the real world. | had no idea that the 
school of life is a lot harder than any college. But the lessons 
| have learnt are sure to make my life easier going forward: 


e What doesn’t kill you makes you stronger. 


e Forgiveness is hard. Saying it is easy but doing it is 
real work. 


e Self-love is important. Love yourself enough to put 
you first. 


e You must accept the reality instead of wishing that 
your past were any different. 


e God's plan is bigger than you. The greater the pain, 
the bigger the purpose. 


e I’ve learnt to laugh at myself. Now I laugh so hard, 
until whatever situation | find myself in becomes 
genuinely funny. 


| hadn’t been separated from my husband long before | 
had to start turning away admirers. It was as if aS soon as 
word got out that there was trouble in paradise, | became 
attractive again. There were so many people suggesting 
someone or an idea that put me in line with someone. 
Everyone had a friend they wanted me to meet. But it never 
seemed like the right time, not with all my baggage and the 
fact that | had to work on myself. | had to find myself again. 
It became clear when | hosted a girls’ night out at my new 
place and the ladies were talking about sex positions and 
perfect angles for taking naked photos and all of that stuff. | 
had nothing to say. 

| didn’t even know how to be sexy anymore. | was a far 
cry from the girl who used to play dress up and would walk 
into a store to stock up on scented candles and chocolate 
body mist to wear in bed. Maje would tease me about 
smelling like chocolate. Those days felt like another life. | 
had let the fear of another woman keep me from living. I’d 
stopped trying to keep things exciting with Maje because it 
felt like it made no difference and my pride was always hurt. 

What I would advise you to do if you happen to discover a 
stranger in your marriage: 


1. Cry if you want to. There’s no shame in that because 
betrayal hurts and it will change you if you try to keep 
it all in. 


2. Find out if the infidelity was a mistake. Nobody is 
above mistakes, not even you. What if you cheated 


and expected your partner to show mercy? 


3. Find out what your partner feels for the other person, 
and if you can get him/her to open up then you might 
end the situation before it is too late. 


4. Don’t waste time. Pray for direction. Pride, anger and 
self-pity will make it hard but you have to fight those 
feelings and talk to God. You won't find the answer 
anywhere else. 


5. Seek counselling. What do you have to lose? You will 
end up talking about pent-up feelings; you can vent 
without neighbours or passers-by judging you, and the 
‘guilty party’ is footing the bill so I say win-win. Ona 
more serious note, | would recommend counselling, 
and you shouldn’t wait until a stranger is threatening 
your home. 


This book is not an advocacy for divorce. It should not be 
an option if we married the way God ordained marriage. 
There is no joy in divorce. Do | wish my situation were 
different? Every day! But | have learnt that grace is real and 
God’s will won’t take us where his grace cannot cover us. 
They say God hates divorce, but God loves you more and he 
cares about your wellbeing, and | am yet to see someone 
leave a situation that did them no good suffer. A lot of 
people stay in a hopeless situation because they are afraid 
of being condemned. It takes the acceptance of grace to 
look beyond the judgment of the world. 


| had to go through what | did to finally wake me up to 
another fact: the failure of a marriage is rarely ever one- 
sided. 

| had my faults. | played my part in the breakdown of my 
marriage. And though it is easier to hold on to your hurt and 
anger than to face the truth, the truth hits you after a while 
if you are honest with yourself. | had been broken for a while 
when the realisation hit. | had walked into my marriage 
broken. Hurting from years of pain, | didn’t see that | was 
holding on to resentment. | had stopped working on our 
relationship a long time ago. | became too comfortable and 
didn’t feel the need to impress Maje anymore or to do things 
for him. | didn’t cook him a meal or nurture him. | didn’t 
speak to the king in him in the year we were married. | 
didn’t think he deserved it. | was an angry person and the 
worst kind of anger stems from bottling things deep down. | 
was irritated with him a lot and didn’t celebrate his good 
side. | saw him only as the guy who hurt me along the years, 
the guy who left me at a restaurant in Abuja to be with 
Hauwa, the guy who chose Anita over me, and | was blind. 

| had been put down so much. Maje and | should not have 
gotten married. | had daddy issues from losing my dad at 
such an early age. | had no experience with guys and so | 
winged it most of the time. | should have played my part 
and left the rest to God. A part of me felt like Maje didn’t 
deserve me taking care of him. | wanted him to pay for every 
hurt he had inflicted on me, but two wrongs have never 
made a right. | failed to realise that he was growing as he 


lived his life, while | was stuck, living through him, fixating 
on the way he chose to live his life. Seasons changed but | 
was the girl stuck on that jet ski all those years ago and | 
didn’t want us to ever leave that beach. | wanted that 
devoted man back. | craved those peaceful months and kept 
trying to recreate them over and over again. 

| had forced idol status on a mere man who was far from 
perfect. I'd refused to open my eyes to harsh realities. 

| was scared that | had nothing to offer, and that this was 
why Maje needed someone else. | looked down on me. | 
didn’t feel the same by the time Maje came around to the 
idea of marriage. | should have let him go but | had 
convinced myself that it was a phase. That | was probably 
just tired and would get my drive back after marriage, and 
that everything would come together automatically. It didn’t 
and my heart didn’t revert. If anything, it became more 
hardened as | continued to hold Maje accountable for our 
history, even over the most trivial things. He wasn’t allowed 
to have feelings or get angry because | was quick to remind 
him of all that he had done to me. Why would anyone want 
to live life every day with such a burden? | wasn’t just 
carrying the burden of our past around, | was the burden! 
Bitterness had taken over but | had taken to tagging it 
discouragement instead of calling it what it was. 

It wasn’t until | was on a flight from London to Lagos and | 
was reading Open Heavens, the daily devotional by Pastor 
Enoch Adeboye, that the last of the puzzle pieces began to 
fit. 


That day’s topic was about making marriage work, and it 
hit me so hard that | cried like a baby. | wasn’t a virtuous 
woman; | was a girl! A girl with a daddy-void so large that 
she had laid all of her issues and expectations on a man who 
was still trying to discover his purpose. All my mistakes 
became clear to me. | hadn’t lost my marriage to another 
woman. | had given my marriage to her. She had been more 
of a partner to Maje than | had been for a while. I’d stopped 
asking him about his work and never showed enthusiasm 
about his projects. He’d needed a partner but got a 
housemate. 

It was not enough to ask God for forgiveness. | would 
have to agree that | had not been perfect and ask my 
husband’s forgiveness in the spirit of true repentance. So | 
called Maje, and after | apologised | and felt a weight lifted 
off me. 

Regret is so exhausting. | am ready to put it all behind me 
but | know that this new phase of my life is one that will be 
characterised by change, making sure | don’t slip back into 
old ways. I’m learning to give myself a chance. 

My journey will be about becoming a better person and 
living my full potential in every aspect and not just my 
career. 

I’m not sure what the future holds but I’m sure it will tell a 
better story. It will tell of a Toke that stopped hiding and 
started living to the fullest. 

While I’m not sure if | will find love again, | am sure of the 
contentment | have found in a God who’s got my back 


100%. 

| will be content to keep working on finding myself and 
working on my fears, embracing my flaws while working 
towards an improvement. They say everything happens for a 
reason, so the pain hasn’t been for nothing. Let us just say 
that the time is coming soon, a time to reap rewards. 

What’s next, you might ask? Divorce is one of the hardest 
things ever but two people must part ways if happiness is no 
longer served on the table called marriage. It is a long road 
ahead to my destination but | have found a new freedom. | 
can be, | will be and | will continue to BE. My past led me 
here, and my present gives me hope for a tomorrow where | 
become all that God wants me to be. | take each day as it 
comes. | have good days and bad days and those in 
between. | keep learning forgiveness. | keep growing in faith 
and | will continue to follow the light. 
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Toke Makinwa is an award-winning multimedia personality, 
who has built a remarkable media profile in Nigeria and 
other parts of Africa. Her career started on radio in 2010 
before she made the transition to television. Her television 
credits to date include Flytime Tv’s 3liveChicks, Hip Tv’s 
Trending and EbonyLife Tv’s Moments. 

She is firmly positioned amongst the most influential 
African personalities, particularly on social media and new 
media. With over 4 million views on Youtube and over 1 
million followers on Twitter and Instagram combined, Toke 
represents the voice of young Africans and has been able to 
impact them through the various campaigns she has run 
alongside notable brands. Toke has begun to create a lasting 
impact on this generation through, amongst other things, 
numerous endorsements with local and international brands. 

Toke Makinwa is a motivational speaker, fashion icon, 
household name and above all, Nigeria’s Sweetheart. 


